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President’s Message 
The Year Ahead 


The strengths of our organization become 
more impressive each day as letters from all parts 
of the United States and Hawaii reach your pres- 
ident’s desk. A basic sense of mission is noted 
as judge after judge says: “Count on me to serve 
in any area where I can be useful.” 

Projects no longer are, nor can they be 
limited to a yearly study and report. Major ob- 
jectives, we have learned, command years of ef- 
fort in seeking fulfillment. We dare not lose the 
, benefit of the experience of those dedicated judges 
oie have labored so well in the past. 

For instance, the Manual for Juvenile Court Judges is now in 
its second year of preparation. Our National Council’s committee 
under the capable leadership of Clayton Rose of Columbus, Ohio, is 
seeing to it that this manual will reflect the very best thinking of 
our membership so that we can, with greater assurance, know what 
is standard practice and procedure in a juvenile court. 

Then, Victor Wylegala of Buffalo, New York, continues to 
spearhead our National Council’s concern for protective services 
for children. Three years of work are bearing fruit in a report ex- 
pected to be published before our next annual meeting. 

We are capitalizing on the experience during the past year of 
Bowdon Hunt of Bartow, Florida, chairman of our publicity com- 
mittee. He and his committee have some splendid plans for the 
coming year. 

James H. Montgomery, Jr., of Richmond, Virginia, continues 
to chair an important committee on the Uniform Reciprocal Sup- 
port law, while Walter H. Beckham and his committee’s effort 
towards developing state and regional organizations is just in its 
beginning stage of production. 


HARRY W. LINDEMAN, judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
of Essex County, Newark, New Jersey, is a resident of Glen Ridge. Attorney and 
counsellor at law, he was admitted to the New Jersey bar in 1920; served as judge 
of the East Orange District Court from 1930 to 1945, being successively appointed 
by Governor Larsen, Governor Hoffman, Governor Edison; appointed judge of the 
Juv enile and Domestic Relations Court of Essex County in 1945 by Governor Edison, 
in 1950 by Governor Driscoll, and again in 1955 by Governor Meyner. 

Member of the Essex County, New Jersey, and American Bar Associations; New 
Jersey Supreme Court committee on juvenile and d tic relati courts. 


Member American Legion, Lions International, F. and A.M.; board member 
Child Welfare League of America. Active also in educational, boy welfare and re- 
creational groups. 
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The committee reports at Boston on adoptions — Hugh Reid, 
chairman; on school — court relations, Gus T. Greanias, chairman; 
on juvenile court — bar relationships, Paul W. Alexander, chair- 
man, and the armed services committee work, reflect but a few of 
the specific areas where our interest must continue. 

Wasn’t it a glorious occasion to shake hands with so many new 
judges at Boston, and some oldsters who were attending our Na- 
tional Council meeting for the first time? 

How eager all the judges were to share experiences and seek 
answers to their specific problems! This sharing, and the fellow- 
ship of kindred spirits, is the real substance of any conference. 
But what about the twelve months between conferences? Every 
one of us has had occasion to want to ask some authority: “How 
did you resolve this problem?” “How should I go about securing 
this service?” ‘How much did it cost to build your Detention Cen- 
ter and what is the yearly budget?” “Have there been any recent 
decisions on this point?” 

We must have in our organization a standing committee or a 
department to which the judges can make inquiry about their 
specific concerns. I do not mean a complaint department. I know 
of several judges who would be willing to assume the task of an- 
swering inquiries or seeking the answer from available sources. 
Rather than just appoint such a committee at this time, I should 
like you to write to me as to how a central resource headquarters 
might best be established and how it ought to function within the 
framework of our National Council or the Foundation. 

May I suggest that this is the time to arrange for 1957 budget 
appropriations to bring you to the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
next June 18-22. John J. Kenney of the Milwaukee Children’s 
Court is already making arrangements for our coming and has a 
corps of local judges assisting. He writes: “We feel we should 
have a very successful convention here.” 

With the continued help of all, I feel assured our National 
Council will have a successful year. 


Sincerely, 
Harry W. Lindeman 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed or color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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The Boston Conference 
A Retrospect 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL, Past President 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Warm in hospitality, lavish as to entertainment, overloaded 
as to program, the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, at Boston, marked the colorful 
crest of this movement that has been accelerating in momentum 
for the past twenty years. 

This is true as to attendance, true as to interest. One hundred 
fifty-five judges were there. This is a greater number of judges 
of children’s courts than ever before assembled in one place at one 
time in the history of our country ... possibly in the history of the 
world. It was a culmination that has built up through the past 
decade because of the efforts of the officers and leaders of those 


years who handed on the torch, each to his successor, brighter than 
he had received it. 


Notable Anniversaries 


The Boston meeting was notable for anniversaries. It marked 
the fifty-seventh anniversary of the enactment of the first juve- 
nile court law in the world, at Chicago; the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Boston Juvenile Court; the Mayor’s 
Breakfast, which opened this memorable meeting, took place on 
June 18, 181 years after the Battle of Bunker Hill; the final meet- 
ing was held on June 21, the ninety-third anniversary of the death 
of John Augustus, the Father of Probation, and the man whose 
work foreshadowed the creation of the juvenile court of today. 

Standing out (or rather tending to withdraw) was Judge 
John J. Connelly, president judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
chairman of the program committee, moving spirit behind the 
scenes, dynamic leader, who manifestly has the confidence and af- 
fection of his City, of its press, and of his fellow officials. Loyally 
playing up to Judge Connelly’s leadership was the whole Council 
of Massachusetts Court Judges, all fifty-five of them, headed by 
their able and genial president, Judge William H. Henchey, who 
has been one of the faithful veterans and workers in building up 
the National Council through the years. 

Judge Henchey was chairman of the Mayor’s Breakfast, co- 
chairman of the Golden Anniversary Dinner; the soul ef geniality 
and hospitality throughout the whole meeting. 


The Program 


The program ran four days. There were meetings mornings, 
noons, afternoons and nights. There were three workshop ses- 
sions, based on population and running simultaneously, of four 
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meetings each, designed for the give-and-take discussion of mutual 
problems. Obviously, no one was able to attend all these meetings; 
but their findings, and the speeches and panel presentations will 
make a rich mine of source material for the Boston Yearbook when 
it is issued. 

Obviously, this report and review of the meeting must be brief 
and incomplete. At best, it can only sketchily describe those four 
days and nights; but it is hoped that it may stimulate and inspire 
you to read the whole story later in the yearbook. 

There were 400 guests at the Mayor’s Breakfast. Mayor 
John B. Hynes, always good, was at his best. There must have 
been, also, some adroit multiplication of the scrambled eggs to feed 
the multitude. 

The breakfast was followed by the keynote address of Judge 
Leo B. Blessing of New Orleans. Judge Blessing pointed out at 
the beginning that over 95 percent of our boys and girls are doing 
quite well, thank you; and the whole nation has not been suddenly 
submerged in delinquency in the past few years. He suggested 
that part of the alleged increase was an increase in apprehended 
delinquency .. . more apparent than real. He also reminded his 
colleagues that the children’s court should remain a court; a place 
where justice is sought for children and where their rights and the 
rights of their parents are respected and protected. 

The meeting at Faneuil Hall, the famous Cradle of Liberty, 
’ ‘Was a most impressive one. It was arranged by the public schools 
of Boston. Featured was a “Letter to my Congressman” by Paul- 
ine C. Webster, 16-year-old Braintree High School student, in 
which she told what American youth expect of their congressmen 
and their associates in government. Theme of the meeting was: 
“What kind of a world do we want?” He were a clod, indeed, who 
would not be inspired by the fresh hope and faith of these young 
people in their country and its future; especially coming as it did 
from the place where so many of the ideals of this Nation were 
first conceived and expressed. 


At Harvard 


“Going through Harvard” was also a most impessive experi- 
ence. Here the judges met the Glueck team, Doctor Eleanor and 
Sheldon, who told how to spot children who seemed doomed by their 
home life and by other predisposing factors to become delinquent. 
Predictive techniques and methods were outlined and explained. 
A small project now being carried out in New York was described: 
a group of six-year-old children were given these predictive tests, 
then followed and reexamined five years later; they were found to 
have followed the incipient pattern, 88 percent becoming 'delin- 
quent. How many of these, by proper therapy and treatment, 
could have been aborted from the development toward delinquency 
was not indicated. These findings seem to be of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It is to be devoutly hoped that the therapeusis may be 
equally as successful as the diagnosis. There is little point to 
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knowing much about the anatomy of the human personality if there 
are not available the means, the dynamics, and the facilities to im- 
plement that knowledge. That is the deplorable lag in many fields 
in our efforts to salvage children and others in trouble. 

Our reception at Harvard was gracious, courteous and delight- 
ful. When one says that the Gluecks were as modest as they were 
erudite, there is little more that can be said. 


The Citizenship Training Group 


The work of the Citizenship Training Group was described. 
This is a project that has been carried on for 20 years under the 
auspices of the Boston Juvenile Court. Boys who are not yet so ad- 
vanced in delinquency as to need the reformatory type of training 
but will probably not respond to routine probation, are ordered to 
attend the Citizenship Training Group program, every schoolday 
afternoon for a period of 12 weeks. The staff consists of 12 spe- 
cialists who are assisted by other specialists who act in a consultant 
capacity. This sort of “out-patient” service of the court has proved 
gratifyingly successful. 

The remarkable thing about the project is that it has not been 
copied more extensively over the country. Much probation work 
is rather perfunctory and routine; and the officer is so harassed 
and overloaded in the matter of new investigation, new business, 
that the end result is not impressive. This intensified probation, 
connected in administration but separate in operation from the 
court, is much cheaper than the training school treatment. 


Moments to Remember 


Of course, the high moment of the four-day meeting was the 
Golden Anniversary Dinner honoring the Boston Juvenile Court 
and its personnel. More than a thousand attended this dinner. 
Featured speaker for the occasion was Sir Basil Henriques, late 
magistrate of the East London Juvenile Court, knighted last year 
by Queen Elizabeth in recognition for long and effective service 
to children, and well-known in this country and abroad as an author 
and authority on the problems of children in trouble. Sir Basil 
turned out to be a wit as well as a profound thinker, and completely 
captivated his audience. 

The part Boston had played in developing the art of probation 
and in promoting the establishment of the juvenile court in this 
country was brought out by one speaker who reminded the group 
that this meeting was being held on the 93rd anniversary of the 
eve of the death of the founder and father of probation in this 
country and in the world, John Augustus, who by his methods and 
his practices foreshadowed the coming of the juvenile court as we 
know it today. 

It was a great meeting. It will be a liberal education to read 
all these things I have just hinted at and many more that space 
prevents my mentioning in the Yearbook of the Boston Conference. 


Walter Scott Criswell 
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Another Approach 
Municipal Juvenile Conference Committees 


By HARRY W. LINDEMAN, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Essex County 
Newark, New Jersey 


Constantly, new techniques are being used to control delin- 
quency and rehabilitate erring youth. A certain procedure unique 
in the annals of jurisprudence and one which is certain to attract 
national attention is under way in New Jersey. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey promulgated a Rule (6:2-2), 
effective January 1, 1953, the pertinent provisions of which pro- 
vide that: “The Judge (Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Judge) shall appoint men and women in each municipality within 
his county who shall be representative of their respective muni- 
cipalities and may include magistrates, probation officers, police 
or school representatives to serve as members of a juvenile confer- 
ence committee at the pleasure of the Court... . All appearances 
before such a group shall be voluntary on the part of all concerned 
and there shall be no compulsion to so appear. If it shall appear 
that satisfactory adjustment through voluntary cooperative pro- 
cedure cannot be attained, or that any party to the proceeding is 
not satisfied, the matter shall be referred to or returned to the 
Court as the case might be. 


“Such committee or group shall serve as a friend of the Court 
in making a special study and investigation of each juvenile of- 
fender referred to it by the Court, which may be by general classi- 
fication of subject matter or specific cases. ... All matters coming 
before such committee shall be held in strict confidence and shall 
under no circumstances become public.” 


Committee Operation 


Following the promulgation of this Rule, 170 members were 
appointed to 28 municipal conference committees in Essex County. 
As a component part of each committee, and strengthening its total 
structure, is a member of the legal profession who acts as chairman 
and referee; a member of the Essex County Probation Office who 
brings to the committee professional casework experience; and a 
member of the police department of each community. The other 
three or four members usually are a clergyman, an educator, a civic 
leader and a representative of a character-building organization. 

Matters which the committees are generally authorized to con- 
sider and adjust are the following: illegal possession of an air rifle 
or other dangerous weapon, other than firearms; disorderly con- 
duct; habitual vagrancy; incorrigibility; idly roaming the streets 
at night; trespassing; breaking windows; tampering with fire 
alarm boxes; violation of municipal regulations concerning bicycles. 
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the street, the referee commented: 


and other boys to play ball.” 
property concluded : 


Each committee reports monthly to the court. In one such re- 
port, concerning boys who had broke windows by playing ball in 


“These boys are not delinquent. They just had no place to play 
except in the street. The boys agreed to pay for the broken win- 
dows. A conference was held by the committee with the municipal 
officials and a stadium area previously closed was opened for these 


Another report concerning loitering and trespassing on school 


“In loitering at the junior high school, these boys now realize 
they had used bad judgment. They were reprimanded; and the ac- 
tions of good citizens were described. Their parents were coopera- 
tive and declared they had already taken proper disciplinary action, 
and would more closely supervise their children’s conduct.” 


By coming before a municipal conference committee, the chil- 


dren are not given a juvenile court record. 
A Tentative Appraisal 


or no delinquency brought to their attention. 


From monthly reports and a survey conducted by the court, 
it appears that some of the committees are doing an excellent job; 
most of them are functioning reasonably well; others need more 
effective cooperation from the local police departments; and some 
few rural committees function in name only because there is little 


One chairman writes: “The juvenile conference committee, 
from our viewpoint, has worked out well. It has helped the parents 
in a better understanding of their children and their problems as 
well as their neighbors. It has helped the juveniles no end, they 


for the most part have corrected their ways, they realize more 
fully the necessity for clean living, for getting along with their 
neighbors and for respect of the property rights of others. 


about.” 


tions. 


“The petitioners have, for the most part, been satisfied with 
the adjustments made by the boys and girls they had complained 


The New Jersey Law Enforcement Council, in a report sub- 
mitted to the Governor, the Legislature and the attorney general, 
dated March 12, 1956, referring to these committees states: 

“It is hoped that the committee appointed by the Supreme 
Court to promote the organization and work of the juvenile con- 
ference committees will make a careful study of the actual value 
and effectiveness of the casehandling functions which have been 
assigned to the committees and their ability to perform those func- 


“There is a major question as to whether the committees as 
now organized offer the best means of utilizing the strength of 
lay leadership and participation in the local communities in com- 


bating juvenile delinquency, and whether the committees are at- 


and by their probation staff.” 


tempting to do work that should be done by the judges themselves 
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Since this proceeding is relatively new and is applicable to 
every municipality in the state, it is going to take three or four 
more years before a true appraisal of its effectiveness can be as- 
certained. Certainly, as the strengths and weaknesses of the com- 
mittees’ structure and procedure are noted, the necessary changes 
can be made in either the structure or the procedure of the com- 
mittees to overcome ineffectiveness. Since no state has found the 
answer to full and effective control of juvenile delinquency, the 
New Jersey experiment has already much to commend it; and its 
strengths might yet set a pattern for other states to follow. 


Personalizing Probation Service 
Huntingdon County Attacks a Problem 


By SWIRLES L. HIMES, President Judge 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


It was very hot during the summer of 1955 (as who doesn’t 
remember!) and most people were busy seeking relief from the 
heat. However, in Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, Swirles L. 
Himes, president judge of the several courts of Huntingdon County, 
was seeking relief from a much more important problem—juvenile 
delinquency. In his two years on the Bench, Judge Himes came to 
the conclusion that while committing young offenders to institu- 
tions was a quick disposition, it usually was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Realizing, too, as a result of his study and observation that 
while there is no one cause for delinquency, probably the greatest 
common denominator in the field of juvenile delinquency is to be 
found in the “nobody cares” attitude toward troubled children. 
With one probation officer assigned to collect costs and fines in 
criminal cases and with the further duty of enforcing the payment 
of support orders, it was impossible to hope that the probation of- 
ficer could find enough hours with each child to render a person- 
alized service. The problem, then, was to find persons willing to 
devote the time and effort to make a professional study of the 
subject and to render the personalized service on an individual basis 
to every boy and girl coming before the juvenile court. 


The Invitation 


One day Mr. Fred Miller, state director of public instruction, 
called on the Judge and during the course of their conversation, 
Judge Himes learned that, with Mr. Miller’s help, a neighboring 
county had instituted a class to train persons interested in working 
with young people in trouble. Accepting Mr. Miller’s offer to do 
the same in Huntingdon County, Judge Himes issued a public in- 
vitation by newspaper and radio to all persons interested to meet 
at the courthouse. This was early in August. As a result of that 
meeting, a second meeting was held later in August with such ex- 
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cellent response that two classes were set up: one to meet each 
Monday evening for 24 weeks; the second, each Tuesday evening 
for 24 weeks. Both classes studied the same material covering the 
courts of Pennsylvania, the system of probation and parole, and the 
behavior of juvenile delinquents. Mr. Harvey N. Hyle, Jr., juve- 
nile probation officer of Blair County, Pennsylvania, led the Mon- 
day group and Mr. W. Ewing Findley, chief probation officer of 
that county, led the Tuesday group. 

While these classes were in session, it was decided to organize 
into a permanent group which could effectively function after 
training was over. In November 1955, an organization meeting 
was held, officers elected, and plans for bylaws and incorporation 
made. Shortly after the New Year, the official business of organ- 
izing was completed and the group became the Huntingdon County 
Youth Guidance Council. Its objective, as stated on the member- 
ship card and found in its bylaws, is “the guidance and rehabili- 
tation of our youth today so that they may be better citizens of 
tomorrow.” 


The Program 


The Council members have undertaken the supervision of juve- 
nile offenders, each case being assigned by the Judge on an in- 
dividual basis to a “supervisor.” A liaison committee has been 
established headed by two co-chairmen, Mrs. Lillian Friedman, a 
former member of the Bar of New Jersey, and Thomas M. Appleby, 
the county treasurer. The liaison committee has made a study of 
the backgrounds of every member of the guidance council in an ef- 
fort to be able to make recommendations for case assignments to 
the court. No case is assigned without the recommendation of the 
liaison committee. At the present time, “Somebody Cares” for 
every youth who has appeared before the juvenile court. 

Further, the Council has been investigating the general prob- 
lems of the youth of the county — such as how to make the Com- 
munity Center more effective; how to provide leisure-time employ- 
ment for young people; and how to bring about better relationship 
between young people and law enforcement agencies. A precourt 
hearing panel has been appointed from the members of the Council. 
Three members of this panel group are selected to sit with the 
court in conducting informal hearings of which no written record 
whatsoever is filed in any court. The members of this panel have 
been “sitting in” at informal juvenile hearings. Prior to hearing 
the backgrounds of the child and parents involved are investigated 
and a written report is submitted to the members of the panel. 
a These reports are studied by the judge and the panel members and, 
ee following each hearing, the impressions and recommendations of 
te the panel members are submitted to the judge for consideration in 
making his decision. Everyone understands that the prime con- 
sideration is the future welfare of the child involved. 

On Wednesday, April 18, 1956, on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of certificates to the members of the Council who had com- 
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Standing, left to right: Harvey N. Hyle, Jr., Blair County juvenile probation of- 
ficer; W. Ewing Findley, Blair County chief probation officer; Fred H. Miller, 
adviser, Public Service Institute; Swirles L. Himes, Huntingdon County president 
judge; Orville E. Snare, president, Huntingdon County youth guidance council. 
Seated, left to right: Paul S. Lehman, Mifflin County president judge; Gustav L. 
Schramm, president judge, Juvenile Court of Allegheny County; Walter Scott 
Criswell, president, National Council Juvenile Court Judges. 


pleted the 24 weeks course instruction, a banquet was held which 
was attended by approximately 200 persons who came from various 
parts of the county. The Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, president 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, the Honorable 
Walter Scott Criswell, president of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, and the Honorable Paul S. Lehman, president 
judge of Mifflin County, attended this testimonial dinner in recog- 
nition of the efforts being made by the members of the Council. 
The effort made by this group has caught the imagination of the 
general public who are giving both moral and financial support to 
this movement. 

The president of the Council, Mr. Orville E. Snare, recently 
was nominated to represent the County of Huntingdon in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and it is believed that the efforts of the juvenile 
courts throughout Pennsylvania to help troubled children will find 
new and added support during the coming year in the legislative 
halls at Harrisburg. 


Other plans are being considered which, it is hoped, will be 
effective in the fight against juvenile delinquency. However, only 
time will tell how effective the Council is, but if interest, zeal and 
devotion predict success, the problem will be “licked” in Hunting- 
don County, Pennsylvania. 
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Sixteen- and Seventeen-Year-Olds 
Under the Juvenile Court Law 


of Pennsylvania 


Sound and Adequate Provisions for the Youthful Offender 


By GUSTAV L. SCHAMM, President Judge 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To reduce the juvenile court age is to act contrary to the fact 
that boys and girls are not adults at 16 or 17 years of age but are 
still in the formative period of life. For their best interest and for 
the protection of the state, therefore, when alleged to be delinquent 
they should remain under the controls of the juvenile court and 
should not be brought into a criminal court designed for adults. 

There should be no change in legislation: the present law is 
sound and adequate. 


Not Adults 


That 16- and 17-year-olds are not adults is proved by the child 
labor laws and the school laws and is recognized by the adult 
citizenry, by the criminal court itself, and by the Congress of the 
United States. 

1. Child labor laws in Pennsylvania restrict the employment 
of those under 18 and require a working certificate for those who 
are employed. The labor market does not welcome 16- and 17-year- 
olds and generally excludes them in practice as well as by law. 

Many of these youths who dislike school, who want to earn 
money, and who feel older than their years but lack responsibility, 
find school adjustments difficult. When maladjusted, they es- 
pecially need the understanding guidance and the firm controls of 
the juvenile court to help them to find balance and useful activity. 
To be subjected to criminal court procedure when they run afoul 
of labor and school laws would be a crushing and embittering ex- 
perience that would leave them branded for life. 

School laws work hand in glove with labor laws. Enforcement 
of laws that require school attendance and that regulate the is- 
suance of employment certificates to 16- and 17-year-olds would be 
difficult to accomplish through criminal court procedure. The 
adaptability of the juvenile court, however, acting on the principle 
of parens patriae, enables reasonable adjustments which give each 
child an opportunity to develop his skills and talents and to preserve 
respect for authority. 

2. The adult citizens who live and who work most closely with 
e 16- and 17-year-olds and who, consequently, have the most intimate 
ie and complete knowledge of them know they are still boys and girls. 
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The personal experience of parents, teachers, the clergy, and other 
community leaders confirms the nonadult status of these adoles- 
cents. 

When authoritative help is needed in time to help the child, 
these people turn readily to the juvenile court. They might hesi- 
tate to approach a criminal court; they might even prefer to ignore 
the need rather than to invoke the procedures of a criminal court. 

3. The criminal court recognized the nonadult status of these 
youths formerly brought before it by making few commitments, 
particularly to adult, penal institutions. Yet each conviction by a 
criminal court, even for a minor offense committed by an other- 
wise well-behaved youth, carried a lifetime handicap. 

4. The trend across the entire country is to increase the juve- 
nile court age. Pennsylvania is one of the very few states before 
1939 which still had the age of 16. Only nine states, by general 
law, are left with the age limit for all cases at 16. 

The Congress, with representatives from every section of the 
United States, in 1938 increased the juvenile age in the District of 
Columbia and in the federal courts to 18. 


Sound and Adequate Law 


The present law is one of the best in the entire country and 
is so recognized and admired throughout the country. It fully pro- 
tects the state. It insures the most advantageous conservation of 
the state’s most precious asset—its boys and girls in their forma- 
tive years. 

As long ago as December 1944, judges of Pennsylvania who 
handle juvenile court work—many of whom handle also criminal 
court work—through the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, in convention assembled, 


“RESOLVED: That the Council disapprove any 
legislation which would reduce the juvenile court age and 
would confer on justices of the peace and magistrates 
jurisdiction of juveniles on charges involving summary 
proceedings.” 


Under the present law, the juvenile court may certify to the 
criminal court all those over 14 years of age who, in the opinion 
of the juvenile court, may not be properly corrected in the juvenile 
court. The fact that the juvenile court judge rarely certifies such 
cases to the criminal court, even though in many counties he pre- 
sides over both courts, is abundant evidence that the majority of 
such boys and girls are more properly brought into juvenile court. 

Only the juvenile court as a court of record is authorized and 
can be equipped to guide a nonadult through the crucial, formative 
period of his life. It is the juvenile court which is designed, with 
the cooperation of all the community resources, to make a thorcugh 
and understanding inquiry into the problems of his maladjustment 
as an individual human being and to decide upon firm and timely 
action to save him from a career of crime. 
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Only the juvenile court can have the personnel and the facili- 
ties as a court to know what needs to be known about a boy or 
girl as to his health, his ability, his personality, his home life, his 
neighborhood contacts—in short, what makes the boy or girl the 
individual human being he or she is. With experience and skill and 
adequate facilities in working with nonadults, the juvenile court 
is in the best position, under the present law, to determine in each 
instance whether the boy or girl can secure enough supervision 
through his parents to work out his problems; or whether he needs 
the control and the guidance of an officer of the court until such 
time as he adjusts satisfactorily; or whether he needs custodial 
care until he makes sufficient progress to respond to probation in 
his own home. 

If custodial care is needed, specially adapted training schools 
are available even for the few who require such maximum controls 
as the cell blocks at the Pennsylvania Industrial School at Camp 
Hill. 

Without imposing upon the boy or girl the lifelong handicap 
of a criminal record and without bringing about his association 
with adult, hardened criminals, the juvenile court thus attempts 
to use its wide discretionary powers responsibly entrusted to it by 
the state as parens patriae. Thus, it makes a useful citizen out of 
the youth and insures adequate protection for the state while there 
is yet time. 


Correcting Behavior 


Statistics for the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County show 
that 85 percent of those brought to the Juvenile Court as delin- 
quents are found by the Court to be delinquent and to require to 
have their behavior corrected. Juvenile courts do not hesitate to 
recognize unlawful behavior where it exists. They are aware that 
they do not know all the answers to the problems of behavior; but, 
being adapted to working with nonadults, they do not hesitate to 
prescribe the best known methods for correction. This willingness 
to find a boy or girl delinquent grows out of a conviction that recog- 
nition of the problem is basic and preliminary to correction. 

To apply corrective measures when the first demonstration 
of need for them occurs and to recognize the fact that no two boys 
or girls are exactly alike in the use of these measures are funda- 
mental in making the best use of opportunities for correction. Any 
corrective measure which would brand and penalize the boy or girl, 
no matter how well-adapted to the individual, would be of doubt- 
ful value. 

The criminal court, established for adults, imposes upon all 
found guilty the lifelong stigma of a criminal record. The de- 
fendant in a criminal court goes unconvicted unless he can be found 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. In the criminal court we prefer 
that 99 guilty escape punishment rather than that one innocent 
person be convicted. The criminal court functions through police 
stations, jails, penal institutions. There results association with 
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hardened offenders. The focus is primarily on the offense—not on 
the person. 


In such a setting, the nonadult is a misfit. 


The youth and the immaturity of 16- and 17-year-olds, with an 
increasing number of girls, would undoubtedly influence juries 
and judges, who would shrink from imposing the harsh penalties 
and lifelong record of the criminal law on them, even though they 
had been started in the wrong direction. The alternative would 
then be, in a criminal court, no correction at all. 

Furthermore, statistics for the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County show that of all 16- and 17-year-olds who appear in Court, 
at least 64 percent appear for the first time. These are not hard- 
ened offenders. These are not even repeaters. These boys and 
girls 16 and 17 years of age are worth saving. Many can be saved 
from a life of crime. Many who were so saved during the time the 
present law has been in effect served their country magnificently. 
Those who returned, did so without a criminal record. 


* * * 


Personalized, Individualized Planning 


It is easy to speak glibly and impersonally of our delinquent 
boys and girls. It is easy to generalize about the motivations be- 
hind their behavior and their misbehavior. It is easiest of all, per- 
haps, to prescribe arbitrary punishment as the cure-all. We like 
to generalize. It simplifies our problem —at least in our own 
minds. But it is a fallacious and dangerous process to use in plan- 
ning for our boys and girls. 


The method of correcting the behavior of boys and girls meets 
its acid test when we try to apply it to the individual boy or girl. 
Who may that youngster be? Perhaps your child. Perhaps your 
grandchild, or your niece, or your nephew. We know that delin- 
quency is no respecter of neighborhoods or social, economic, or 
ethnic groups. 

We must plan for all children as we would plan for those dear 
to us: or we fail to measure up to the responsibility which is ours. 
And how would we want our child to be regarded by the law? Cer- 
tainly, we would want him to be held responsible for his misdeeds ; 
but, at the same time, we would want the court to consider the child 
as well as the act which brought him into conflict with the com- 
munity. And we would want the court to apply whatever correc- 
tive measures it deems necessary in a spirit of helpfulness and not 
in a punitive mood. 

The criminal court cannot offer this kind of treatment to our 
boys and girls: the juvenile court can and does. We believe the 
parents of the child as well as the community want the juvenile 
court to continue in this way to offer this kind of service to our 
16- and 17-year-olds. The criminal court is designed for adults: 
the juvenile court is a court of equity for nonadults. 16- and 17- 
year-olds in Pennsylvania—in all Pennsylvania as well as in the 
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rest of the country—are nonadults by reason of physical, emotional, 
economic and social forces which the Legislature did well to recog- 
nize and to accept as it has by the present law. To do otherwise 
today by legislation would not change the basic factors that are 
part of our modern life. We cannot turn back the clock on human 
progress without damage. The Legislature of Pennsylvania should 
not fail its own boys and girls nor the parents of these boys and 
girls; nor should it jeopardize the future strength of the Common- 
wealth. 

The present law is the result of years of experience and think- 
ing of many civic and religious leaders and groups who sponsored 
it in the public interest. In the same public interest, it should be 
maintained. 


Maintaining the Home Front 


The present law in Pennsylvania went into effect the day, the 
very day, September 1, 1939—that Hitler invaded Poland. While 
reaction and barbarism are rampant in many parts of the world, 
we must maintain the home front. We cannot do so by condemn- 
ing our maladjusted 16- and 17-year-olds to becoming criminals. 
We must preserve their chance to become useful and well-adjusted 
adult citizens. We shall have need of them for good citizenship in 
this postwar world. Even if we would want to, we cannot afford 
to waste any who might be saved. The next twenty years will, in 
large measure, be in the hands of those who are under 18 today. 

Can Democracy survive in the years ahead unless ALL chil- 
dren, rich and poor, fortunate and unfortunate, have a chance to 
be helped—not to be handicapped—by the law? 


* * * * 


The philosophy of the juvenile court for the care, guidance 
and control of delinquent nonadults is sound. Science is making 
progress in seven-league boots. If we lag behind or even retreat 
as far as human progress is concerned, will science come to benefit 
or to destroy civilization? 

For over 50 years, the juvenile court has been tested and 
proved successful in practice day by day in all parts of our country. 
Progress can and should be made in Pennsylvania by safeguarding 
and strengthening the administration of the juvenile court under 
the present law. 


News of the States 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Juvenile Court Judges Association is sponsor for 
the Georgia Youth Council, a joint lay and professional group pur- 
posing to promote the development of resources for children and 
youth with particular emphasis upon those services that deal di- 
rectly with the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
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The Georgia Youth Council will direct its attention to the prep- 
aration of periodic news releases designed to acquaint the public 
with the philosophy and ideals of the juvenile courts and the prac- 
tical functioning of such courts; to discuss the need for local facili- 
ties; and to discuss the need for state-wide facilities such as an 
official Georgia Youth Commission. A second method of reaching 
the public is through the establishment of a speaker’s bureau or 
panel which would be available to meet the many opportunities of 
addressing civic clubs, schools, women’s organizations and other 
groups. 

The Fulton County Commissioners have appointed a commit- 
tee, headed by W. W. Woolfolk, to study the need for a new deten- 
tion home and to make recommendations on design and site. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois County and Probate Judges Association met in 
conjunction with the Illinois State Bar Association’s annual con- 
vention in May and discussed the proposed judicial amendment to 
the Illinois Constitution to be considered by the 1957 Legislature. 

At the midsummer meeting arranged by Gus T. Greanias and 
held at the Country Club in Decatur, a report on the Boston Con- 
ference of the National Council was given. It was predicted that 
a large number of Illinois judges will plan to attend the Milwaukee 
Conference in 1957. 


Daniel H. Dailey, County Court of Christian County, Taylor- 
ville, is president. 


KANSAS 

Officers of the Kansas Probate and County Judges Associa- 
tion are: G. M. James, president; Kenneth Harmon, vice-president ; 
Dan R. Aul, secretary-treasurer. 

G. M. James invites other juvenile court judges to attend the 
annual meeting of the association to be held in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
November 26 and 27. 

The association invites suggestions also for improving the 
juvenile court procedure, since the current code is quite archaic and 
a completely new juvenile court code is under consideration. 

Judge James may be addressed at Stockton, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 


Officers of the Michigan Probate Judges Association for 1956 
are: Robert R. Wright, president; Vallie W. Dussia, first vice- 
president;Gerald M. Meehan, second vice-president; Robert Polleys, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MINNESOTA 


William G. Kreger, president of the Minnesota Juvenile Court 
Judges Association, reports that the Minnesota group has been 
working on revision of the juvenile court code; the improvement 
of probation facilities for rural areas; and improvement of mental 
health facilities for youth. 
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The Sixth Annual Institute on Problems in Juvenile Delin- 
quency was held at the University of Minnesota’s Center of Con- 
tinuation Study, Minneapolis, September 6 and 7, 1956. 

The first day of the institute considered court-school rela- 
tionships; the cooperative role of the school and the court in work- 
ing with the child; the area vocational school and how its facilities 
can be utilized by the judge; the work-training program and the 
possibilities it offers the court. 

The second day considered the goals envisioned by the interim 
commission on juvenile delinquency and the revision of the juvenile 
court code. 

William G. Kreger, Philip Anderson, Vincent Hollaren, F. J. 
Connoly, Lawrence J. Green, Carlton McNally, J. A. Morrison, Ray- 
mond Olson, Norris O. Peterson, Thomas Tallakson, and J. K. 
Underhill were among the participants. 


MISSOURI 


Officers of the Missouri Juvenile Court Judges Association 
are: William Collinson, president; DuVal Smith, vice-president; 
Noah Weinstein, secretary-treasurer. Henry A. Riederer is im- 
mediate past president. 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Association of Children’s Court Judges 
held its annual meeting at the Otesaga Hotel, Cooperstown, Sep- 
tember 20 to 22, 1956. 

Clarence W. Conley is president; Frank E. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent; William M. Nicholl, secretary; Franklin T. Voelker, trea- 
surer. The association boasts sixty-eight paid-up members. 

To Leo J. Yehle of Syracuse was awarded by the national 
commander of the 40 and 8 Club of the American Legion a medal 
for distinguished service to the children of his community. 


OHIO 


In addition to the two-day conference held annually in Co- 
lumbus, the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges holds a one- 
day conference in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Bar Association. 

In following this custom, a meeting of the association was held 
at the Child Study Institute in Toledo on May 18. Twenty-eight 
members were present. President Harry L. Albright was chairman 
of the business meeting and announced that Walter G. Whitlatch 
of the legal department of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, had been made an associate member of the organization 
and had been appointed a special legislative representative. 

A panel discussion “Why Delinquent Kids Don’t Get Bail— 
and Should They?” was led by Holland M. Gary of Zanesville, Lloyd 
Bennett of Eaton, and Walter G. Whitlatch of Cleveland. Russell 
W. Thomas of Akron discussed, “Should Parents be Liable in 
Damages for their Children’s Delinquent Deeds?” 

The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges is composed of 
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77 paid-up members, 19 of whom were in attendance at the Boston 
conference of the National Council. As president of the group, 
Harry L. Albright was designated by Governor Frank J. Lausche 
of Ohio as delegate to the Presidents’ Committee for Traffic Safety 
at the mid-West regional conference held in Chicago, May 23 and 
24, and represented the Ohio juvenile courts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The summer luncheon meeting of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges was held at Spring Lake, New Jersey on 
June 27, 1956. Discussion centered about the constitutional rights 
of juveniles, and the matter of publicity and public relations as ap- 
plied to juvenile courts. 

For the fifth consecutive year, a midsummer two-day meeting 
was held at the Dickinson School of Law at Carlisle. The Council 
was addressed by State Secretary of Welfare Harry Shapiro; toured 
the Pennsylvania Industrial School, visiting boys committed there; 
heard Judge Leonard M. Propper review the legislative enactments 
of the immediately past session as they affected the juvenile court. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Greenwood was 
recently established by act of the South Carolina Legislature. 
J. Perrin Anderson is judge of the new court. 


VIRGINIA 


Ben Campbell has succeeded Hugh Reid as president of the 
Virginia Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


Fairfax County is setting up a separate probation staff for 
the juvenile court, under the direct control of the judge. Progress 
is being made, also, toward a regional detention home tc serve 
Alexandria. 


K. A. Pate of Roanoke has been elected president of the Vir- 
ginia State Exchange Clubs for 1956-1957. The Exchange Club 
of Roanoke awarded him a plaque as the outstanding Exchangite 
of 1955-1956, the citation stating that he had been « member of the 
Board of Control, vice-president and president of the local club, 
vice-president and president of the state clubs. 


Judge Pate has served two terms as district governor for the 
National Exchange Club and as member of the federal youth re- 
habilitation study panel of the committee on education. 

James Hoge Ricks, who retired from the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Richmond, may be addressed at 1506 Westwood 
Avenue, Richmond 27, Virginia. 

On April 2, 1956, James H. Montgomery, Jr., was sworn in as 
judge of the court and Kermit V. Rooke as associate judge. Judge 
Rooke, 45 years of age, received his law degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1936 and had engaged in the general practice of law 
in Richmond from the time of his admission to the bar until his 
appointment as associate judge. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


July saw the passing of Lewis H. Miller, judge of West 
Virginia’s Fifth Judicial Circuit. First elected in 1928, Judge 
Miller was serving his fourth consecutive eight-year term. Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Judicial Association in 1952, his presi- 
dential address was “Probation or Not.” 


WISCONSIN 


The summer meeting of the Wisconsin Juvenile Court Judges 
held at Eagle Waters resort on June 6, 7, and 8, was well attended 
and considered the new juvenile code which became effective on 
July 1, 1956. 

Eleven members attended the National Council conference in 
Boston and found the sessions interesting and beneficial, the hospi- 
tality long to be remembered. 

Plans are being formulated to receive and entertain the Na- 
tional Council in Milwaukee in June 1957. F. G. Loeffler is presi- 
dent, William E. Gramling, secretary of the state association. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Her friends in America will be grieved to learn that Countess 
Carton De Wiart of Brussels, Belgium, has recently passed away 
at the age of eighty-two. Those judges who attended meetings of 
the International Congress in Belgium will remember her most 
pleasantly, and the many courtesies, including receptions in her 
home, which she extended. 

Some years ago, Countess De Wiart and her husband, the for- 
mer minister of justice in Belgium, visited America and the Denver 
Juvenile Court presided over by the famous Ben Lindsey. So im- 
pressed was she with this type of procedure for children that she 
returned to her homeland with an ambition and zeal to have such 
courts established in Europe. Probably more credit for the propa- 
gation and progress of juvenile courts throughout Europe is due 
her than any other individual. 

Her passing is indeed a loss to the juvenile court movement 
in general. She leaves behind an imperishable monument in the 
work she did in this field. 

The Countess was a special friend of Walter H. Beckham 
of Miami, Florida, who corresponded with her at intervals and re- 
ceived word of her passing from her daughter. Judge Beckham 
suggests other American judges who may want to express sym- 
pathy should address: 


Baroness Albert Houtart 
13, avenue de 1’Yser 
Brussels 4, Belgium 


ms 
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The Juvenile Court Movement 
in America 
By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL, Editor 


National Juvenile Court Foundation 


I want to dedicate a poem I have used before to the genial and 
gentle-hearted gentleman who spoke a few moments ago about his 
feeling of responsibility toward the children and youth who come 
before him. Judge McKenrick stated that a large part of his com- 
pensation in this work comes in the form of expressions of appre- 
ciation from the boys and girls whom he has had the privilege of 
helping over rough and troubled spots as they traveled along the 
way of life. From what he said I think he may have written the 
poem. It is entitled “Compensation.” 


“If I were standing to be judged 
Before the Great White Throne 

Where I could hear the righteous sing 
And hear the sinners moan, 

I’d want no better advocate 
To make my final plea, 

Than just a boy who’d stand and say: 
‘Gee! he did a lot for me!’” 


As a matter of fact, it takes a good deal of that compensation 
to make up for the rather modest salaries most juvenile court 
judges receive. It is passing strange, that the court which has to 
deal with the lives and destinies of children should be deemed an 
inferior court when it comes to the matter of the payment of its 
judges and other personnel who make up the court team. 

Speaking of juvenile court judges, I had the pleasure and 
privilege last month of seeing more judges of children’s courts to- 
gether in one place, at one time, than ever before assembled on the 
face of this continent. It was the occasion of the Nineteenth An- 
nual Conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
and on this occasion the National Council joined hands with Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, to help that ancient city celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Boston Juvenile Court. As 
president of the National Council, I had the very great privilege 
of greeting, in the name of, and on behalf of the 155 judges present, 
Sir Basil Henriques, noted former juvenile court judge from Lon- 
don, England, who brought greetings from the friends of children 
in that great land, and who made the principal address to the 
judges present and the thousand other notable people who were 
there for this'memorable anniversary. 


The Upward Surge 
This meeting, and the whole conference, in fact, is just an- 
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other indication that the juvenile court movement in America is 
on an upward surge. It is about time; because it seemed that the 
movement so colorfully started by Ben Lindsey of Denver, the bar 
group in Chicago, and other devoted individuals around over this 
country at the turn of the century, was sinking into a slough of 
despond and a field of frustration until this turn of the tide became 
apparent within the last few years. And I think it is only fair to 
say that one of the heroic figures who has mightily held the line 
and aided valiantly in helping turn the tide is our host for this in- 
stitute, the esteemed and redoubtable Gustav L. Schramm of the 
great court of Pittsburgh. 

In all the welter of talk about juvenile delinquency, the charges 
and the countercharges and the generally confused and foggy think- 
ing about this surface symptom of deeper disturbances and causa- 
tion, one thing stands out. We in the juvenile court movement have 
claimed that we have the best way to meet and cope with the prob- 
lem. We are called on to make good this claim; and we had best 
be at it. The public, or a certain vocal part of it, has been blaming 
the juvenile court and its coddling practices with being the cause 
of delinquency. I think we should positively refuse to be the scape- 
goat for the sins and omissions of society that have created a 


poisoned social atmosphere which has stunted and distorted the 
lives of children. 


Personnel Shortage 


One outstanding thing brought out by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee, studying this problem on a nationwide basis, is the fact that 
there are only about one-seventh the number of probation officers 
and court personnel there should be engaged in this terrific strug- 
gle to salvage our children and youth from the ways and snares of 
crime. Considering this, it is rather remarkable that we hold the 
line as well as we do! 

We need seven times as many workers in the field of the juve- 
nile court area as we now have. I challenge those who blame us 
for not performing more miracles than we do to give us the tools, 
the facilities, the personnel that the job calls for before they pass 
judgment on us. 

In discussing this matter with Judge Schramm just before 
this meeting—he is my prophet and authority in this field—I asked 
him to say in simple terms what our mission is as juvenile court 
judges. He said that it is simply to tell the people the truth about 
the plight of children as we see them in trouble—and to do it so ef- 
fectively that they will furnish us the means and facilities and per- 
sonnel to successfully wage this fight for the lives and souls of 
these children. To do this we need a heart and an imagination. If 
we do not have these, we have no business on the bench of the chil- 
dren’s court. If we have them, we are apt to run ourselves crazy. 

I was on the bench for 31 years. Then I retired—for the sake 
of both the children and myself. But then I got tangled up with 
this persuasive gentleman, Judge Schramm, and found myself back 
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in uniform, so to speak and on his team. Then I got involved with 
Bill Yeager and before I knew it I was on his team too. So, having 
retired, I find myself busier, working longer hours, and enjoying 
the work more than I ever did before. Some fifty thousand pairs 
of eyes, children’s eyes, have looked into mine in my 31 years on 
the bench. Troubled eyes, hurt eyes, eyes with bitter tears in them. 
Of course, I can’t forget them; and, of course, I want to work with 
you for them as long as I have anything left to give. 

I believe, and I think you believe with me, that this job of ours 
is the most important judicial job in the world; that the future and 
destiny of a child is far more important than the stocks and bonds 
of a railroad company in trouble, or than are any other civil mat- 
ters where the things at issue are material things. 

While in Boston at the National Conference, I looked up some- 
thing about John Augustus who was really the first probation 
officer in the world and whose court processes and procedures 
foreshadowed the juvenile court that was to come. John was a 
shoemaker and cobbler—a rather good one and a rather successful 
one also. His shop was just a short way from the courthouse. One 
day in August 1843, he happened to go to court and there was im- 
pressed by the apparent sincerity of a drunk who was standing 
shaking before the judge for sentence. John asked the judge to 
continue the case and bail the man out to him so he could try to 
help him to get straightened up. The judge, rather surprised at 
this unusual proposal, took a chance. The man made good and his 
case was dismissed, on payment of costs, 30 days later. 


Beginning of Probation 


This was the beginning of the history-making experiment of 
John Augustus that he carried on for 18 years—that is, as long as 
he lived. His work with human derelicts became so heavy that he 
had to pass his shoe business over to his son and some apprentices. 
All that he had accumulated, all that he derived from the shoe busi- 
ness was invested in the new ‘business.’ When he died he had 
nothing—that is nothing but the gratitude and tears of thousands 
whom he had lifted up, helped to walk like men and women again. 
We feel that he also had the approval of the God of Mercy Who is 
the Author of lovingkindness. Probation, giving the offender an- 
other chance to prove himself, is the strong arm of the court—the 
indispensable arm. And this humble cobbler is the one who, over 
a hundred years ago, spelled out in terms of unselfish human serv- 
ice, the meaning of that term, probation. 

He who would be a probation officer must not only have a de- 
votion for the work, but more, a passion—like John Augustus— 
that drives him to help others. The first qualification I would look 
for in one who would be a probation officer would be this rock- 
bottom motive—does he really have in his heart a call and a feeling 
that he wants to help others, to devote his life to the service of 
others at the expense of himself? 

After that has been established, I would like to know whether 
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he has any brains or not, particularly of the common-sense variety. 
Given this, if he has a few degrees or some special training, that 
is very helpful. But you will note that this comes third in my 
schedule of relative importance. In other words it seems to me 
that the ‘Master’s Approval’ is more to be desired than a Master’s 
Degree. If there is one thing that threatens more than anything 
else our field of work, it is a sterile professionalism that has the 
effect of drying up and inhibiting the warm-hearted human and 
spontaneous spirit and the impulse to do something for a fellow 
human in distress other than to analyze him and place him in his 
proper category. Too much professional analysis leads to good will 
paralysis. This description of qualifications brings to mind the 
figure of John Augustus. He was indeed the first, the trail blazer 
in the field of probation. 

Next on the juvenile court stage, both in time and in history, 
is Ben Lindsey of Denver. He was clerk in the Court of the County 
Judge for Denver County, Colorado, when the challenge for service 
to neglected, abused and outraged children came to him. He, too, 
had the priceless ingredient—a passion for service. He saw what 
was happening to the children in the jails, the criminal and police 
courts, on the streets where the dives were, and the drunks, the 
drabs and the scum of the population foregathered. And he was 
moved mightily to do something about it. 


Lindsey’s School Law 


The so-called “School Law,” passed by the Colorado Legislature 
at the behest of Judge Lindsey and his friends, which took effect 
April 12, 1899, was substantially a juvenile court law—the first 
ever passed anywhere. It invoked the ancient legal principle of 
parens patriae. The essence of this principle is that a child shall 
be treated as a ward of the state to receive correction, protection, 
discipline or care in the manner that a wise parent should exercise 
over his own child. This is quite different from the punitive prac- 
tices of the criminal law. 

In this act we find the familiar language that “every child be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 18 who is a habitual truant from school, or 
vicious or immoral in conduct, or who habitually wanders about 
the streets and public places during school hours, having no lawful 
business or occupation, shall be deemed a juvenile disorderly per- 
son, subject to the provisions of this act.” And under the provi- 
sions of this act most anything that needed to be done for the child, 
could be done. 

Ben Lindsey was clerk of the county court at that time. The 
judge was in sympathy with the purposes and theory of this new 
law; but when he began trying to use it he gave up on account of 
the gruesome and tragic things that he saw happening to children. 
So turning to Clerk Ben he said, “Ben, you got this new law passed 
but it is too much for me. I am appointing you ‘public administra- 
tor.’ You handle these kids—I can’t take it.” 

So Ben Lindsey started out handling them. Later he became 
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county judge and continued to handle more and more children. A 
few years later he procured the passage of the Colorado Law, fol- 
lowing the School Law and the Illinois Law. The Illinois Law, 
taking effect a few months after Judge Lindsey’s School law, was 
the first full dress juvenile court act, not only in this country, but 
in the world. 

Judge Lindsey was, in line with his prototype, John Augustus, 
one of the colorful, zealous kind of persons who cause things to be 
done but who are frequently uncomfortable to have around. Of 
course, he speedily came in conflict with the politicians and the 
fee-taking fraternity that profited by things as they were, even if 
children were abused and blighted. He was repudiated by both 
political parties, ran as an independent. He had an irresistible 
lobby, the “‘women and the kids,” and won anyway. The local bar 
association had him disbarred finally. But he went to California 
and was admitted to practice there. He became the judge of what 
they called the Children’s Court of Conciliation. He died in that 
position. Before he died, the Colorado bar rescinded their disbar- 
ment and readmitted him to the bar of that state. He was rather 
hectic and irregular, like zealots and fanatics are. He saw some- 
thing that desperately needed to be done, and he cut and crashed 
his way through public apathy, red-tape, and inhibiting processes 
to get at what he wanted to do—to help children in trouble. 

He emphasized again the point that John Augustus had so 
strongly brought out, that the juvenile court worker, particularly 
the judge, must be personally concerned about the child he is deal- 
ing with. He represents the law; but he must also personalize the 
law. While he is the embodiment of the parental powers and re- 
sponsibility of the state in regard to the child in trouble he must 
still be a person: one with personal concern and a healing love for 
the child brought under the mantle of the legal guardianship and 
protection of the state. Ben Lindsey was not very diplomatic, not 
very tactful; but he takes first place in the front ranks of those de- 
voted and passionate souls who would not let the people forget the 
outrages that were being visited on children and clamored for their 
rights and protection until something was done about it. 


America’s Gift to the World 


About the time Ben Lindsey was starting his memorable 
struggle on behalf of the neglected and abused children of Denver, 
a group of citizens, mostly women—lI am sure our Mrs. Phillips of 
Pittsburgh would have been one of that number had she been there 
at that time—were joining issue with the forces of crime, neglect, 
and trenched political depravity: children in jails, in police lock- 
ups, swarming in the street and places where vice was rampant, in 
this court, and the other court with no bondsmen to pay them out, 
no lawyer to fight for them—with their parents in many cases 
ignorant and helpless and more or less hopeless. 

This group of citizens decided that they were going to see that 
there was one authority, one court, on whom the public could put 
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its finger when it came to the matter of what was happening to 
the wayward and neglected children. Somehow—it might have 
been providential—they bethought themselves to call on the lawyers 
of their city for help. The Bar Association of Cook County ap- 
pointed a committee to help, mainly in the matter of drawing up a 
juvenile court act that would be constitutional, and would make 
possible the protective provisions that the citizens group had in 
mind. 

This Bar Committee then drew up the historic first juvenile 
court of the United States — and incidentally of the world. The 
juvenile court is, thus, America’s gift to the world. It is being 
slowly established and implemented in the various other nations of 
the world. This Act took effect in August following Judge Lind- 
sey’s ‘School Law’ which took effect in April of that same year, 
1899. 

This law was carefully thought out and well grounded in law. 
It still stands and its principles have been affirmed and reaffirmed 
by courts throughout the land. I read this statement whenever I 
have an opportunity to do so, because I am of the opinion that 
three-fourths of the people and over half of the lawyers of our 
country feel that the juvenile court is just a little ‘pint-sized crim- 
inal court’ somewhat tempered to the shorn lambs, it is true, but 
nevertheless, the law punishing offenders against its statutes. Here 
is what the committee of the Chicago Bar Association said about 
this law when they created it 57 years ago: 


Heart, Soul, and Substance 


“The fundamental idea of the juvenile court law is that the 
state must step in and exercise guardianship over a child found 
under such adverse social or individual conditions as develop crim- 
inality. It proposes a plan whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal, or legally charged with a crime, but as a ward of the state 
to receive practically the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 
corded the neglected and dependent child and which, as the Act 
states, shall approximate as nearly as possible the treatment that 
a wise parent would give his own child.” 

The above classic statement is the heart, soul and substance 
of the juvenile court law; and when you depart from it you get 
lost. It should always be remembered that the juvenile court is a 
court for the child and not against (versus) him. A ward of the 
state who is provided needed care, protection, discipline, training 
or even restraining, and guidance—that is the concept of the juve- 
nile court that has to be stated, repeated and everlastingly held 
out before the Bench, the Bar, and the people generally until they 
are familiar with it and accept it. It’s a long, long task! 

I think that we should also try to convince the public that we 
did not invent juvenile delinquency. Neither can we prevent it. 
But we do claim that we have the best method yet devised to meet 
and treat it after it has developed out of a milieu of social neglect; 
and that we will make good this claim if the people will give us the 
means, personnel and facilities to do our task. 
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What is the role of the judge in the court process? Well, it 
seems to me that you are the captain of the team, and should lead 
and inspire the rest of your teammates. You should, in the first 
place, handle every child that comes before you as if it were your 
child. And you should feel that it is your child. And then you 
should treat him intelligently but firmly and fairly. Secondly, I 
think it is your duty to point out the places and conditions and the 
people in the community who are corrupting our children by neg- 
lect or otherwise. You are, in a sense, the conscience of the com- 
munity; and as such you should point an accusing finger at the 
persons and conditions that blight or blunt the minds and souls of 
children. You know the influences and conditions that produce 
delinquents: it is your duty to point them out. 

Then it is your duty to use your prestige and influence to see 
that the community is implemented with the persons and facilities 
to care for the socially crippled and physically bruised children 
that show up in your court. The cominunity has a right to expect 
that leadership from you when it elects you to be its judge of 
the children’s court. How about detention, foster homes, medical 
and psychiatric services, good institutions staffed with competent 
people who love children and whose lives are dedicated to their 
service? Yes, it is your duty to try to help the community provide 
the places for the handling, treatment and training of those chil- 
dren who have been neglected and made the victims and scapegoats 
of adult stupidity and viciousness. 

This movement that started over 50 years ago is beginning to 
get its second wind and make progress. I am feeble-minded enough 
to believe in progress and Providence. And I believe there was 
something providential that put the training institute project in 
the minds and hearts of the Great Masonic Order in Pennsylvania 
and caused them to see that, by giving the judges of juvenile courts 
this chance to improve themselves, and each other, and rekindle 
their spirits and sharpen their skills, they were taking the most ef- 
fective step possible to protect the interests of the million children 
who appear before the courts each year, broken-hearted victims of 
broken homes and blighting influences. If you are, as you should 
be, the captain of the court team, and you have the right vision and 
the right skill and leadership, you can win victories for the count- 
less children who look hopefully to you for their chance. 

What happens to these children is, after all, your responsi- 
bility. Have you surrounded yourself with competent and devoted 
help? Have you done your leadership job in the community? Do 
you feel toward that child before you as if he were your flesh and 
blood ? 


“My Children” 


In this latter matter I know that I am running counter to a cer- 
tain school of psychology that teaches that you must not ‘identify’ 
yourself with your clients. But to me they are not my clients, they 
are my children and I am not ashamed to be identified with them. 
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When one of my children is in trouble, I am in trouble; when he is 
in jail, I am in jail; when he suffers, I suffer with him: and I 
WILL NOT forget him! I think there must be this feeling of iden- 
tification if this court process is not to wither up and become for- 
mal, mechanical; and lose the quality it has, and must have, of 
summary concern; of some one who cares, breaking through to 
get to, and be with, the child in trouble. 


What I am trying to say is rather clearly pictured in the prac- 
tice Judge Schramm has of taking the child back into the little 
Round Table Room behind his Throne, where he, the child and God 
Almighty have a little conference about what is and what should 
be done. This is the best example of personalization of which I 
have knowledge. 

I know there are those who have a different notion of the role 
of the judge and the ‘efficient’ setup of the court process. They 
may be right: Maybe the judge should be a remote Jove-like per- 
sonage far removed from the grime and the tears and the grief and 
the tragedy of blighted child lives; but I am hopelessly committed 
to the concept that I have been outlining: that the paternal con- 
cern and authority of the state must be personalized in the judge, 
because in him is the power and the responsibility, and, in a lesser 
measure, in every one at all connected with the Court. “If this be 
treason, make the most of it!” 

If the Masons do not run out of money, or get impatient with 
us, we will keep going on along this line so long as Gus can go on 
and we have this child-centered court of Pittsburgh to offer its 
body for our clinical study—keep on running this clinical exhibi- 
tion of the spirit and setup of the true type of a juvenile court. 


How, after all, can the feelings, thoughts, attitudes or behavior 
of a human being be changed? There is a legend I have heard that 
seems relevant to and responsive to this question. 


The Legend 


It is related that on an occasion when the Master and his little 
group of disciples were sitting on the beach of the Sea of Gallilee, 
talking at eventide, one of them asked him: 


“Master, when You have gone, who will teach us the way of 
Life, the beautiful way of life that brings peace and satisfaction 
to the soul and meaning to the world—and who will teach our chil- 
dren—and their children?” Because he knew that the Master had 
made no writing and had no writing to leave for the future genera- 
tions. 


The Master answered simply: “You will have to teach the 
way to your children, and your children to their children—and so 
on until the end of time.” 

“But what if this method fails?” said someone, probably the 
doubting one, Thomas. 

“The Savior looked sadly out across the waters of Gallilee and 
answered softly and simply: “I have no other method.” 


| 
| 
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Juvenile Offenders —- A Local Problem 


By HON. EDMUND D. MASON, Assistant Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington, D. C. 


There is no magic solution to the handling of 
juvenile problems and you juvenile court judges 
know it. Juvenile offenders constitute a strictly 
local problem and this problem rests in your laps 
as judges of the juvenile court. 

We of the FBI are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet with you. Such forums provide a 
means for acquainting you with FBI jurisdiction 
and work and permit us to learn of your prob- 
lems. We are all in the law enforcement profes- 
sion and it is important we understand each other 
as a means of establishing harmonious relationships. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover is most appreciative for the wonder- 
ful cooperation the FBI has received through the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County. Judge Schramm has graciously come to FBI 
headquarters on numerous occasions to lecture at our various 
schools. He is a member of the visiting faculty of the FBI National 
Academy, and regularly appears before each session of police of- 
ficials from various parts of the country. We have come to look 
upon Judge Schramm as a member of the FBI family, and we re- 
gard him fondly as a man who has made an international reputation 
in juvenile work. 

It would be well for you to note the close liaison which the Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County has with law enforcement agencies 
of the area. I speak for the FBI when I point out that smooth rela- 
tionships contribute greatly to the work of the FBI in this area, 
and it seems that the juvenile court here and the FBI have set an 
example of how two agencies can get along well with each other. 
Inspector McKnight, in representing the juvenile court, is always 
anxious to assist law enforcement in solving its problems, and he 
has been very helpful to our Pittsburgh Field Office. In short, 
Judge Schramm sees to it that the court and law enforcement work 
together as a team in the community interest. 

A similar spirit is reflected in many other phases of law en- 
forcement work. During the past year the FBI had the privilege 
of assisting local law enforcement agencies in various parts of the 
country in conducting more than 2,100 individual police schools. 
Judge Schramm indirectly has helped inspire this program for some 
of the instructors have been men who were taught by him in our 
Washington classes. The field police schools conducted by the FBI 
involve diverse topics, but many of the schools have been devoted 
to juvenile matters. Officers have been taught courtroom de- 
meanor and the fundamentals of properly serving as a witness. 


| 
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Classes have been conducted in order to assure local officers guar- 
antee the rights of juvenile offenders. There are many aspects of 
this program of training law enforcement, but the key to it is that 
the police are anxious to improve their abilities and thus render 
more valuable community service. They want to serve as members 
of the law enforcement team. You may be sure that the FBI will 
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take note of your views and observations during this Institute in 
order that pertinent parts may be incorporated in future schools. 
Through the interchange of ideas we all help each other to render 
higher-quality service, and the FBI is most appreciative for the op- 
portunity to participate in the second session of the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute. 


Note: Walter H. Beckham, senior first vice-president, writes 
the next meeting of the International Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges will be held in Brussels, July 14 to 18, 1958. Those inter- 
ested in securing further information from time to time may ad- 
dress: Association Internationale, Des Juges Des Enfants, Palais 
De Justice, Bruxelles (Belgique). 
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Court-School Relationships 


I 


By DR. EARL A. DIMMICK, Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


I accepted the invitation to come to this meeting for the pur- 
pose of introducing an important subject, and then giving the Di- 
rector of Guidance and Child Accounting of the Pittsburgh public 
schools an opportunity to develop it. 

For the past nine years I have been attending the annual meet- 
ings of the Pittsburgh Council of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
connection with a child welfare benefit. I do this in support of a 
worthy cause promoted by the parents of our children. In like 
manner, and for somewhat the same reasons, what I plan to say 
tonight is intended to be an endorsement of the court, its staff, and 
its program. It is an opportunity for me to express confidence in 
our own program of guidance and child accounting and to give sup- 
port to what Mr. Schwarm will say. 


Interlocking Nature and Function 


The public school does not exist in isolation. The juvenile 
court does not operate in isolation. Both agencies exist and func- 
tion in a relationship to each other and to other agencies within the 
community. This relationship has reference to the most important 
segment of our population—the children of the community. One of 
our common faults is that of aloofness. Too frequently the school 
tends to operate like a medieval castle built on an island, separated 
from the rest of the community by a deep moat. In the morning, 
the drawbridges are lowered and the children come from the com- 
munity to the institution on the hill. At the close of the day, the 
drawbridges are lowered again and the children return to the com- 
munity from whence they came. There is an element of truth in 
this analogy for the public school and for other agencies as well. 
There is too great a tendency for agencies to work within narrow 
limits when, in reality, they are interlocking in both nature and 
function. 

Several years ago, Pittsburgh had a rash of juvenile delin- 
quency. In an effort to deal with this problem, the Board Commit- 
tee on Education held a series of hearings involving members of 
the professional staff. At the first meeting, one of the Board 
members raised a question which was fundamental to the proceed- 
ings and which is important in our discussion tonight. The question 
was, “What is the function of the public school?” In answering 
his own question, the Board member said, “I think the function of 
the public school is to provide for the intellectual development of 
children.” A vigorous discussion ensued. While it was admitted 
that the primary function of the public school is to provide for the 
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intellectual development of children, it was unanimously agreed 
that the school must share many responsibilities in working with 
other agencies in the community. I am of the opinion that we in 
public education, and probably professionals in other agencies, are 
tempted, if not prone, to shift responsibility from one agency to 
the other, or to brush off responsibility entirely. In my judgment, 
one of the tragedies of our time is the desire of too many well- 
thinking people to believe and to advocate that the way to deal with 
juvenile delinquency is to take children out of circulation without 
providing for them either a preventive or a corrective program. To 
fail children in this regard would tend to mark them for all time. 
The major function of the public school is to provide a develop- 
mental program. A function shared with the court and other 
agencies is to restore the delinquent child to normal life in the 
school and in his own neighborhood. 


Our function in society as agencies is not to destroy, but to 
preserve and nurture the potential that lies in these young people. 
I have been happy over the working relationship which exists be- 
tween the Pittsburgh public schools, the juvenile court, the depart- 
ment of public safety, and other corrective agencies. Wherein we 
fail to work in a cooperative relationship, we fail to work effec- 
tively. Wherein we fail to work cooperatively, we fail to serve the 
children of the community, and, therefore, fail to serve the total 
community. 


Cooperative Relationships 


Let me give you a few examples of what I have considered co- 
operative relationships between the court and the schools. First, 
an understanding of the work of the court is essential in the opera- 
tion of the schools. It is assumed that home and school visitors 
have an adequate understanding of the work of the court because 
of their training and because of the nature of their work. Severe 
disciplinary cases frequently have their origin in the classroom. 
Sometimes the symptoms of juvenile delinquency are present in the 
child’s conduct in the classroom. The teacher, who is a person of 
considerable skill and professional training, is not necessarily quali- 
fied to diagnose the difficulty or to prescribe treatment. In re- 
ferring children to the court, we may have erred in assuming that 
the teacher understands and accepts court proceedings. Experi- 
ence has disillusioned us. Teachers are frequently critical of the 
work of the court. In an effort to bridge this gap, teachers and 
members of the Board of Public Education have been invited to 
attend court hearings. This procedure has resulted in both a better 
understanding and a greater acceptance of the work of the court. 

The family background of Judge Schramm has been helpful in 
the development of a sound court program. Both the judge and 
his mother were teachers. For some years now, the educational 
program of the court has been conducted under the joint auspices 
of the juvenile court and the Pittsburgh public schools. 


ee 
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Community tensions are compelling forces that tend to drive 
the school and the court into an ever closer working relationship. 
Two years ago, a major crime was committed by a fourteen-year- 
old boy which set into motion special meetings by our Board of 
Public Education, community mass meetings, and conferences by 
the Board with the court, the police, and the social agencies. These 
meetings resulted in important action contained in the Report on 
Discipline in Relation to Juvenile Delinquency, adopted by the Board 
of Public Education September 21, 1954. This report provides for 
an improved school organization and an improved program, the 
cost of which was calculated at three and a quarter million dollars. 
The report contains many recommendations which have been im- 
plemented because they require no additional funds. The pro- 
cedures providing for the suspension and possible expulsion from 
school have been revised and refined. Reports on the reorganiza- 
tion of the senior high school curriculum and the reorganization 
of the junior high school have been approved by the Board and are 
in operation in our schools. Other recommendations will be car- 
ried out just as rapidly as financial conditions will permit. 

The Pittsburgh public schools constitute a large operation. 
Too often we lose sight of the fact that everybody goes to school 
and that, because of individual differences, there will be differ- 
ences in both achievement and behavior. The Board of Public Edu- 
cation is a legislative body and the superintendent of schools is an 
administrative personality. Both the Board and the superintendent 
of schools must work through other people and other agencies. 
Unless we have full confidence in the agencies and the persons with 
whom we work, we fail to serve the total community as well as it 
ought to be served, and we fail to serve the children of the com- 
munity as well as they ought to be served. Our relationship with 
the juvenile court has been a pleasant one and a profitable one. We 
may not always agree on details, but we always find time to sit 
down together to discuss our problems in a friendly, professional 
manner. I am happy, Judge Schramm, to say this in your pres- 
ence. I know that Mr. Schwarm will say it in a larger way. 


II 


By OSCAR J. SCHWARM, Director 
Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 


Any discussion involving American youth becomes more mean- 
ingful if recognition is given to the phenomenal change that has 
taken place in the past fifty years with relation to school attend- 
ance. For this reason, I have had placed in your hands a chart 
prepared originally by the United States Office of Education. This 
chart shows that high school enrollment, as a percentage of the 
population 14'to 17 years of age, is five times as great today as it 
was in 1910. This means: 

1. That the school, for an increasing number of youth, has 
become an important factor in their adjustment to society. 
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2. That the school of today, with its more complete records, 
is in an excellent position to provide important information about 
children who come into conflict with the law. If these children are 
to be helped, they must be understood. 

3. That the school now, more frequently than before, is a 
source of referral to agencies, such as the juvenile court. 


Home and School Visitor Services 


Pittsburgh’s 125,000 elementary and secondary school pupils 
are provided with attendance and adjustment services by a staff 
of 39 home and school visitors, whom we call school social workers. 
These workers, in the main, are professionally trained persons who 
are employed by the Board of Public Education to serve the public, 
the parochial, and the private schools of the city of Pittsburgh. 


Home and school visitors in the Pittsburgh schools represent 
one of three groups of professional workers that constitute the 
guidance staff of the public school system. The other two groups 
are known as secondary school counselors and girls’ advisors. The 
objectives of the department of guidance, stated in general terms, 
are to help pupils become well-adjusted individuals, both in and 
out of school; to aid them in planning their educational programs 
wisely ; and to prepare them for useful and happy adult life. 


Since we are discussing relationships between the court and 
the school, I shall speak mainly about the services of the home and 
school visitor. It is the function of that worker to deal, on an in- 
dividual basis, with children who are emotionally disturbed, with 
those who are neglected in their homes, and with those whose mal- 
adjustment results in poor attendance, poor scholarship, and anti- 
social behavior. These children represent cases that at times reach 
a point where the help of an authoritative agency, such as the juve- 
nile court, becomes imperative. 


Although it is desirable to have home and school visitors spend 
most of their time working directly with pupils and parents, in 
both a preventive and remedial way, it also is necessary that they 
spend considerable time in dealing with community agencies, such 
as the child guidance clinic, family and children’s agencies, health 
clinics, the department of public assistance, and authoritative agen- 
cies, such as the juvenile court. 

During the first eight months of the present school year, home 
and school visitors filed 119 petitions in the juvenile court, involv- 
ing 156 children; 105 were filed on delinquency and 51 on neglect. 
Assistance also was asked of the juvenile court on 167 children who 
were already wards of the court at the time of referral. Home and 
school visitors referred to alderman’s court (minor judiciary) 175 
parents, involving 200 children, because of unlawful absence due 
to parental neglect. 

But the most significant indication of how the court and the 
schools work together is provided by the 970 court hearings in 
which school personnel participated. The central office, division 
of guidance, was informed of these hearings in advance and, in 
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turn, notified school principals and home and school visitors of the 
need of their participation at the court hearings. The importance 
of having school personnel present at court hearings has been em- 
phasized by Dr. Dimmick. 


A Unique Relationship 


The participation of school personnel, particularly principals, 
at court hearings, which has proved so beneficial for both the court 
and the schools, I believe, is unique in court-school relationships. 
Another unique feature of this relationship is the employment of 
two full-time teachers who give classroom instruction to boys and 
girls in the Juvenile Court Detention Home. This service mini- 
mizes the harmful effects of an interrupted program of education. 
Pittsburgh pupils who are placed in detention and who receive this 
daily instruction are considered present in the school last attended. 

There is a continuous flow of information between the court 
and the schools. The key persons in this process are the court pro- 
bation officers, the home and school visitors, and their respective 
supervisors. Probation officers frequently visit schools to obtain 
information directly on children referred to the court on neglect 
or delinquency. Conferences frequently take place in principals’ 
offices and at the juvenile court which involve probation officers, 
home and school visitors, their supervisors, and school principals. 

Institutional releases represent pupils who are in need of care- 
ful counseling before being reentered in school. The juvenile court 
notifies the division of guidance in advance of the date of such re- 
leases and provides a copy of the child’s record at the institution. 
This record includes educational achievement as well as adjust- 
ment. It permits a member of the central office guidance staff to 
arrange for a conference with the child and his parent immediately 
following release. During such a conference school placement is 
determined or recommended. This procedure always includes a 
discussion of the case with the principal of the receiving school. It 
may also involve a review of the case by the director of the Division 
of Guidance, and it may require the approval for school placement 
(out of district) by an associate superintendent. In all cases, the 
principal is apprised of a placement in advance of the pupil’s ar- 
rival, and, therefore, is in a position to make the initial school in- 
terview a pleasant and encouraging experience. 


Emergencies Involving the Police, the Juvenile Court, and the School 


Dr. Dimmick has already referred to the high degree of co- 
ordination that is necessary when the police, the juvenile court, and 
the school work together. To this group may be added the private 
detective agency which is employed by the Board of Public Educa- 
tion to protect its own property. 

Although it does not happen frequently, there are emergency 
situations which require the removal of a child from school by the 
police. The general rule in the Pittsburgh public schools is that this 
shall not be done unless parents are first notified and, if possible, 
are given the opportunity to accompany the child to the juvenile 
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court. The police department, headed by Superintendent James 
Slusser, and, in many cases, operating through Inspector James 
McKnight, gives excellent cooperation in respecting this rule. How- 
ever, there are unusual cases that make it inadvisable to have pupils 
receive the counsel of their parents before interrogation. In such 
an instance, Inspector McKnight discusses the case with the school 
principal and, if necessary, with the director of guidance. This 
leads to an acceptable plan that preserves good relationships be- 
tween the school and the family, and that protects the rights of the 


child. Yet, it does not interfere with efficient proceedings by the 
police. 


Psychiatric Services 


Pittsburgh’s problem with relation to psychiatric services 
probably is no different from that of any other large community. 
These services generally are not available without a delay of from 
six months to a year unless there is an extreme emergency. Our 
Board of Public Education has expressed the desire to provide at 
least psychiatric consultative services as soon as such services, and 
others just as important, can be financed. 

We of the schools recognize the invaluable help to school social 
workers that is provided by the psychiatrist at the juvenile court. 
This has reference to diagnostic evaluations and other consultative 
services. A conference in the office of the court psychiatrist fre- 
quently involves the school principal as well as members of the 
school guidance and court probationary staffs. 

The home and school visiting staff of the Pittsburgh schools 
and the probationary staff of the court find it advantageous to 
have periodic evaluations of policies and practices which pertain 
to the working relationships between the court and the school. This 
is done at the supervisory and administrative levels. Through the 
conference method, such an evaluation may involve the chief pro- 
bation officer and the director of the division of guidance; it al- 
ways involves the supervisors of both staffs, probation and home 
and school visitor. 

At the close of each school year home and school visitors have 
the opportunity of reporting to the court on those cases that are 
active with the division of guidance and with the court and which, 
in the judgment of the home and school visitor, should not be closed 
during summer months. 


Close Cooperation and Informal Approaches at Top Administrative 
Levels 


The school and the court enjoy a friendly and cooperative 
working relationship at top administrative levels. It, therefore, 
would not be unusual for the superintendent of schools and the 
judge of the court to discuss a problem of mutual concern. It, also, 
is not uncommon for the judge of the court and the director of 
guidance to discuss by telephone the relative merits of several ap- 
proaches that might be taken in dealing with a specific case. 
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We of the schools know how fortunate we are in having a judge 
of the juvenile court who looks upon the school as an important 
partner in helping children who have been neglected by their 
homes, their communities, and their schools. I know that I speak 
for both groups in saying that we should be doing more; we have 
the desire to do so, and we shall more nearly meet the needs of mal- 
adjusted children in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County when a more 
adequate probation staff is made available to the court and a more 
adequate guidance staff is provided for the schools. I hope that 
we shall some day have this happy experience. 

I should like to close my remarks by reading a few lines of 
verse that express what I think is so essential in the operation of 
a school system and a juvenile court if they are to meet the needs 
for which they are intended. 


THE TEMPLE — WHAT MAKES IT OF WORTH 


You may delve down to rock for your foundation piers, 
You may go with your steel to the sky; 

You may purchase the best of the thought of the years, 
And the finest of workmanship buy. 

You may line with the rarest of marble each hall, 
And with gold you may tint it, but then 

It is only a building if it, after all, 
Isn’t filled with the spirit of men. 


You may put up a structure of brick and stone, 
Such as never was put up before; 

Place there the costliest woods that are grown, 
And carve every pillar and door. 

You may fill it with splendors of quarry and mine, 
With the glories of brush and of pen 

But it’s only a building, though ever so fine, 
If it hasn’t the spirit of men. 


You may build such a structure that lightning can’t harm, 
Or one that an earthquake can’t raze; 

You may build it of granite, and boast that its charm 
Shall last to the end of all days, 

But you may as well never have builded at all, 
Never have cleared off the brog and the fen 

If, after it’s finished, its sheltering wall 
Doesn’t stand for the spirit of men. 


For it isn’t the marble, nor is it the stone, 
Nor is it the columns of steel, 

By which is the worth of an edifice known; 
But it’s something that’s living and real. 


The work of the juvenile court and the school is living and real 
because of the philosophies of the men who head these institutions. 
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: REV. GEORGE A. AVERY, R.W.G.S. 
Honorary Foundation Member 
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om MRS. SOPHIE L. SCHRAMM 
Honorary Foundation Member 
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WILLIAM E. YEAGER, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman, Children’s Service Committee 
Honorary Foundation Member 
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GEORGE H. DEIKE, R.W.P.G.M. 
Honorary Foundation Member 
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Greetings From the Grand Masters 


I am very happy as Grand Master of Masons in Pennsylvania 
to add a word of greeting to this distinguished group of judges who 
have honored the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania by taking time 
from their busy lives to attend the series of meetings planned by 
Judge Schramm for the Second Session of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute. 

I am certain the sessions will prove to be of mutual benefit in 
trying to solve the problems which confront all who are in attend- 
ance. The Masons of Pennsylvania feel that they should take an 
active part in the very important problem of combating the diffi- 
culties which confront our disturbed children. 

Judge Schramm has won the support of the Grand Lodge and 
we feel we are fortunate in having him as one of our active officers. 
Through his efforts and those of William E. Yeager, chairman of 
our Children’s Service Committee, and also one of our Past Grand 
Masters, we have decided to do something about the problem of the 
children in helping them find themselves and becoming respected 
members of society. 

I am looking forward to attending a session of Judge 


Mr. Nitsch, Judge Schramm, General Ridgway and Judge Lessley consider the 
Certificate of Award. 
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Schramm’s court tomorrow morning and am certain that I shall be 
amply repaid for having come from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh for 
this purpose. 

Freemasonry’s philosophy is not complex. We simply try to 
teach people how to get along with each other just a little better. 
This philosophy applies also to children. If we can assist them in 
solving their troubles, we then have some assurance that as adults 
they will become worthy citizens. 

When your sessions will have ended, it is our hope that you 
will feel that your visit to Pittsburgh will not have been in vain. 
This is the sincere prayer of the officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania and the prayer of over a quarter million Masons in 
our Commonv’ealth. 


Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I am particularly happy and also very proud to be here today 
at this meeting. I am happy to be a judge of a Juvenile Court and 
happy to have had a number of years of association with these my 
brethren of the bench as well as with many others scattered over 
the United States. 

I am happy, too, to know of the fine work that the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania is doing in this field in which we judges 
have been so much interested and concerned for so many years. I 
am extremely proud, too, to be numbered as one of that great fra- 
ternity of Masons which has conceived and carried into operation 
the marvelous program that they are engaged in here. It is a pro- 
gram that can do an infinite amount of good and can have an effect 
that will reach around the world. So, I have a two-fold concern 
here: as a Mason and Grand Master of Masons in Ohio; also as a 
juvenile court judge. I regret that I could not be here all week to 
participate in this Institute. 

During the 20th century we have made such remarkable prog- 
ress in so many different areas, such as the advent of the airplane, 
the development of the automobile, movies, talking pictures, radio, 
television, the wonder drugs, and mechanical means of destruction 
of all kinds. Certainly in the mechanical field we have made tre- 
mendous advances; but it seems to me that we have made very lit- 
tle progress in other areas such as the humanities and the spiritual 
areas. We have done some things but we have not kept pace with 
the advances in science, invention and manufacture. It seems to 
me, too, that it is time that we begin to give more thought to doing 
things for people, to help them to live better, happier and more nor- 
mal lives and catch up with some of our material advances. I can 
think of no more important work to be done in this regard than 
that which is being done through this Institute with the juvenile 
courts of the country by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania: Doing 
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something for boys and girls who are too young or too unstable 
emotionally to do things for themselves: Children of every race, 
creed or color, who are themselves without fault. Some other Ma- 
sonic organizations, and organizations basing their membership on 
Masonic affiliation, have done great work for unfortunate children 
and adults. The Shriners have done a marvelous job with the 
physically crippled children, the Knights Templars with their sight- 
saving program, and the Scottish Rite with their research in de- 
mentia praecox. I am happy to see an organization such as the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania pioneer in this program for disturbed 
children because we need it so badly. I am sure that every one of 
the judges here realizes the importance of this work. I am rather 
envious today, too; envious of my fellow judges who have had the 
opportunity of attending the Institute this week. 

The story has been told that back in the days of mythology the 
Gods were concerned with hiding from man the divine spark which 
constitutes his soul. They debated among themselves as to where 
they could place it so man would not find it. One said, “Let us 
put it on the top of the highest mountain. We can hide it there 
where man can never reach it.” Another said, “No. Man will even- 
tually climb the highest mountain and find it there.” Another said, 
“Let us put it in the deepest part of the ocean. He will never find 
it in there. But another said, “No. Man will explore the depths 
of the ocean and he will surely find it there.” Another suggested 
the darkest cavern that could be found but that, too, was rejected. 
Then one who was much older and wiser than the rest suggested 
that they hide the divine spark in man himself because man would 
never think of looking within himself to find it; and so they did. 

Since that time, man has conducted a constant search for the 
divine secret. Each of us looks for it and many of us are able 
through various organizations, spiritual and otherwise, to find it 
within ourselves. Once we have found it, we have discovered the 
real meaning of life. We have discovered our relationship to our 
God, and are made to realize that if each of us has that divine spark 
within us, every other creature of God on this earth likewise has a 
divine spark within him. We are made to realize that all our fel- 
low men, whatever their color or creed, also have souls, placed there 
by an all-wise Creator; and through this realization we should de- 
velop more regard for all men everywhere. Certainly we are bound 
to have some regard, some thoughtfulness for that great group of 
harmless and helpless children who are without fault and who do 
need our help. 


It is that thought that prompted me to make this trip to Pitts- 
burgh today. I am sure that it is some thought similar to that that 
these juvenile court judges will take back from this Institute, each 


to his own community; and that his community, his state and the 
nation will profit by his experience here. 


Frank W. Nicholas, R.W.G.M. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Juvenile Court Institute 


( 


Third Session 
July 15 to 19, 1956 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Mrs. John M. Phillips Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Mr. Charles H. Nitsch 


Sunday, July 15 


Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


5:00 p.m.—Causerie - Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper 

7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 
Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 
Editor 
The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 
The Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


Mrs. John M. Phillips 

Chairman 

Board of Managers 

Juvenile Detention Home of Allegheny County 


Greetings: Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 

Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


The opening session will offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. : 

Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships 
and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is 
hoped that those present will participate freely so that maximum 
benefits may be secured for each individually and for the develop- 
ment of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 
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Monday, July 16 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 

Court - Police Relationships 


Hon. James W. Slusser 
Superintendent 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 


Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 

Secretary 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 


Rev. George A. Avery 

R. W. Grand Secretary 
Masonic Temple 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of not more 
than six in order to participate actively in the proceedings. Mean- 
while others, in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves 
with the procedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, 
Medical and Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. Hon. James W. Slusser Mr. James F. McKnight 
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Dr. Earl A. Dimmick Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Dr. Edward H. Litchfield 


Tuesday, July 17 

9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Discussion 
7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 

Court - School Relationships 

Dr. Earl A. Dimmick 


Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Wednesday, July 18 


9:30 a.m.—Bus leaves Webster Hall Hotel for 
Sleepy Hollow Camp 
Allegheny County South Park 


11:30 a.m.—Visit to the Thorn Hill School 
Warrendale 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - The Thorn Hill School 
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Msgr. John O'Grady Rev. George A. Avery Hon. James W. Knox 


Thursday, July 19 


9:30 a.m.—Visit to Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Greetings: General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


11:00 a.m.—Visit to the Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Faculty Club 
Greetings: Dr. Edward H. Litchfield 
Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


3:00 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 
Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 


Samuel M. Wishik, M. D. 

Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Mr. George H. Deike Mr. William E. Yeager Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote Hen. G. Howland Shaw 


Thursday, July 19 (Continued) 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner - Banquet Hall, Masonic Temple 
Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. 


Invocation: Rev. Dr. Herman Hailperin 
Rabbi 
Tree of Life Congregation 


Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Greetings: Hon. James W. Knox 
Controller 
Allegheny County 


The Children’s Service Program 


Awards for service to children as Fellows of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, R.W.D.G.M. 


Address: Hon. G. Howland Shaw 
Washington, D.C. 


Benediction: Major Ernest Toplis 
The Salvation Army 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano 
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Fellows of the Institute 


} WILLIAM GREGORY BARTHOLD 
A.B. Lehigh University, LL.B. Harvard Law School, 


honorary LL.D. Moravian College; admitted to practice in 
j Northampton and Lehigh counties, Superior and Supreme 

Courts of Pennsylvania, U. S. District and Supreme Courts; 
assistant district attorney, state senator; Northampton 
] County (president), Pennsylvania Bar Associations; Maxon, 
i Phi Beta Kappa, fraternal and service organizations; Penn- 
sylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; presi- 
dent judge, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, Court of 
Common Pleas, Bethlehem, since 1938. 


EDWARD G. BAUER 


Washington and Jefferson College, LL.B. University of 
Pittsburgh Law School; air force pilot World War I; as- 
sistant district attorney, district attorney, Westmoreland 
County; Pennsylvania Legislature; member Pennsylvania, 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, Greens- 
burg, since 1948, appointed by other judges of the Tenth 
Judicial District to have complete charge of all juvenile 
work. 


ROY I. CARSON 


i LL.B. University of Pittsburgh Law School; second 
| lieutenant Infantry, World War I; state chairman Ameri- 
| canism Committee American Legion; Washington County 
(past president), Pennsylvania Bar Associations; Mason, 
Shriner; past president, member numerous veterans, civic, 
welfare organizations and committees; Pennsylvania, Na- 
tional Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, 
Washington. 


EDWIN M. CLARK 


LL.B. Duquesne University; general law practitioner 
in both civil and criminal law, admitted to practice before 
the Pennsylvania Superior and Supreme Courts, United 
States District and Tax Courts; district attorney, past presi- 
dent District Attorneys Association of Pennsylvania; mem- 
ber advisory committee for rewriting the criminal code for 
Pennsylvania; service, welfare, recreational organizations; 
Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges, 
judge, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common 
Pleas, Indiana, since 1955. 
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HARRY B. CRYTZER 


LL.B. Dickinson Law School; senior candidate Mus- 
kingum College (Ohio) Rhodes Scholarship; member In- 
ternational Peace Conference at Helsinki, Finland, repre- 
senting United States college and university men; general 
law practitioner Perry County, Pennsylvania, Federal courts; 
various county offices; Perry County, Pennsylvania Bar 
Associations, American Judicature Society; librarian, author 
Puppets of Propaganda, Homicide by Nonfeasance, The 
Facts of Juvenile Delinquency; learned, historical, Masonic, 
service organizations; Pennsylvania, National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges; president judge, Perry and Juniata 
County Courts of Common Pleas, New Bloomfield, since 
1954. 


HOLLAND M. GARY 


B.A. cum laude, Yale University, LL.B. Yale Law 
School; general law practitioner; U. S. Navy World War 
Il, retaining reserve commission; civic and fraternal, Ma- 
sonic and church organizations; Ohio Association, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Probate Court of 
Muskingum County, Zanesville, Ohio, since 1955. 


JAMES F. HENNINGER 


LL.B., LL.D., University of Pennsylvania Law School; 
county solicitor; Sunday School teacher and superintendent; 
member executive board and constitution revision commit- 
tee, Ministerium of Pennsylvania; delegate national Council 
of Churches of Christ, member Department of Social Wel- 
fare and Division of World Missions; president German 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society; Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, American Bar Associations; service, fraternal, wel- 
fare, Masonic organizations; Pennsylvania, National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Lehigh County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Court of Common Pleas, Allentown, since 1933. 


JOHN INGHRAM HOOK 


General law practitioner, Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
since 1914; member American Judicature Society, Pennsyl- 
vania, American Bar Associations; Masons, Elks, Moose, 
Sons of the American Revolution; Pennsylvania, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, Greene 
County Court of Common Pleas, Waynesburg, since 1945. 
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JOHN M. KLEPSER 


LL.B. Dickinson College; lieutenant, field artillery, 
World War I; active in municipal government; legal ad- 
visor to registrants in the Selective Service System, World 
War II; Sunday School teacher and superintendent, mem- 
| ber patriotic, service, youth service, veterans, Masonic or- 
ganizations; Blair County, Pennsylvania, American Bar As- 
sociations; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, Blair County, Pennsylvania, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Hollidaysburg, since 1951. 


THOMAS F. LANSBERRY 


LL.B. University of Pittsburgh Law School, LL.D. 
Gettysburg College; general law practitioner, district at- 
torney; naval veteran World War II; active member Luth- 
eran Church, serving on synodical boards and committees 
—National Lutheran Home for the Aged, Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary, committee for ministerial education; 
. Somerset Lodge F. & A. M., Pittsburgh Consistory, Oriental 
Commandery, Jaffa Shrine; community and civic organ- 
izations; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, Somerset County, Pennsylvania, Court of 
Common Pleas, Somerset, since 1950. 


PAUL S. LEHMAN 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania Law School; Phi 
Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa Alpha, Phi Sigma Pi, Kappa Delta 
Rho; Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, American Bar Asso- 
ciations; admitted to practice before the Pennsylvania 
Superior and Supreme Courts, Federal District Court for 
Middle Pennsylvania; member Governor Pinchot’s commit- 
tee for study of special police in industry, standing master 
on Pennsylvania board of governance; civic, educational, 
recreational, health, Masonic organizations; Pennsylvania, 

National Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, 
Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, Court of C.mmon Pleas, 


Lewistown, since 1952. 


ABRAHAM H. LIPEZ 


B.S. in Economics, Wharton School of Finance, LL.B. 
University of Pennsylvania Law School; general law prac- 
titioner; solicitor for Clinton County; West Branch Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, president Baseball for Boys, 
Inc., past president Kiwanis and B’nai B'rith; member 
Masonic and fraternal organizations; American Judicature 
Society; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, Clinton County, Pennsylvania, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Lock Haven, since 1952. 
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EDWARD POPE LITTLE 


Yale, Dickinson Law School; general law practitioner; 
first lieutenant, A.E.F. field artillery in France, World War 
1; district attorney for Susquehanna County; Mason, Shrin- 
er; Grange, Knights of Pythias; active in all matters pertain- 
ing to church works (Baptist) and youth benefit; vice-pres- } 
ident Susquehanna Boy Scout Council; sportsman afield; 
Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
president judge, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, Court 
of Common Pleas, Montrose, since 1938. 


H. ROBERT MAYS 
LL.B. Dickinson School of Law, LL.D. Albright Col- 


lege; general law practitioner, admitted to Berks County 
Bar, Superior and Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Supreme 
Court of the United States; county solicitor, district at- 
torney: president board of trustees Saint Joseph’s Hospital, 
Reading; member and past master Williamson Lodge, 
F & A.M., Shriners, Knights Templar; Pennsylvania, Na- 
tional Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, Reading. since 1927; 
presidert judge since 1948. 


LEE A. MeCRACKEN 


University of Michigan; general law practitioner; dis- 
trict attorney; appointed to succeed Judge William M. 
Parker on his elevation to the Superior Court; Pennsyl- 
vania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; president 
judge, Venango County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common 
Pleas, Franklin, since 1932. 


IVAN J. McKENRICK 


Indiana Law School, cum laude; general law practi- 
tioner, Cambria County, Pennsylvania Supreme Court; 
Cambria County, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; 
active in civic, educational, fraternal affairs; Masonic and 
patriotic organizations; director George Junior Republic, 
Grove City; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, Cambria County, Pennsylvania, Court of 
Common Pleas, Ebensburg, since 1929. 
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FRANK W. NICHOLAS 


LL.B. Ohio State University, general law practitioner, 
member Montgomery County Child Welfare Board, Ad- 
visory Council to the Division of Juvenile Research of Men- 
tal Hygiene and Correction of the State of Ohio, Advisory 
Council of Judges for the National Probation and Parole 

Association, past president Ohio Association of Juvenile 

i Court Judges, member Executive Committee National Coun- 

i cil of Juvenile Court Judges; member Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite and an Honorary Member of the Supreme 
Council A.A.S.R. 33° for the Northern Masonic Jurisdic- 
tion; judge, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Court, Court of Common Pleas, Dayton, Ohio. 


JOHN J. PENTZ 


Princeton University, University of Pennsylvania Law 
School; admitted to bar of Superior and Supreme Courts 
of Pennsylvania; Federal Court of Western and Central 
Pennsylvania, Court of Appeals; served in United States 
Army, World War I; former mayor City of Dubois; Clear- 
field County, Pennsylvania Bar Associations; Pennsylvania, 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, 
Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, 
Clearfield, since 1954. 


FORREST D. PFALZGRAF 


LL.B. Ohio Northern University, Ada, cum laude; pub- 
lic school teacher; general law practitioner; prosecuting 
attorney Monroe County, Ohio; Ohio Association, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Probate Court of 
Monroe County, Woodsfield, Ohio, since 1952. 


Cc. M. ROSS 
LL.B. Ohio State University Law School; admitted to 


the Ohio Bar; general law practitioner; twice Coshocton 
solicitor; high school principal; former secretary, present 
member, executive committee Ohio Association Juvenile 
Court Judges; chairman Coshocton County child welfare 
board; Mason, Rotarian, Presbyterian Elder; National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Probate Court of Coshoc- 
ton County, Coshocton, Ohio, since 1941. 
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EDWIN H. SATTERTHWAITE 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania Law School; Alpha 
Tau Omega, Tau Beta Pi; various Masonic orders, Doyles- 
town Rotary Club; former officer and director, Doylestown 
Trust Company; Bucks County, Pennsylvania, American 
Bar Associations; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; judge, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, Court 
of Common Pleas, Doylestown, since 1951. 


DALE F. SHUGHART 


LL.B. Dickinson School of Law; general law _practi- 
tioner; United States Army, World War II, European 
Theatre of Operations; district attorney; trustee Dickinson 
School of Law, Pennsylvania Industrial School, Carson 
Long Institute; veterans, social, fraternal organizations, 
Y.M.C.A., Pennsylvania Bar Association, American Judica- 
ture Society; Pennsylvania (secretary-treasurer), National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, Carlisle, since 1947. 


CLYDE S. SHUMAKER 


LL.B. Harvard Law School, graduate law work at 
Miami University and University of Michigan Law School; 
high school teacher; general law practitioner; district at- 
torney; public speaker in great demand; Pennsylvania, Na- 
tional Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, 
Butler County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, since 


1954. 


DON J. YOUNG, JR. 


LL.B. Western Reserve University; fourth generation 
law practitioner; Norwalk Recreation Committee, Firelands 
Historical Society, Shoestring Players; trustee Huron County 
Law Library Association; Huron County, Ohio, American 
Bar Associations; Ohio Association, National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges; Order of the Coif, Ohio Probation and 
Parole Association, National Association of County Of- 
ficials; hobby interest in postage stamp collection, construc- 
tion of astronomical telescopes, hand-wrought jewelry and 
enamelling, building; judge, Probate Court of Huron 
County, Norwalk, Ohio, since 1953. 
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Court-Institution Relationships 


By G. HOWLAND SHAW 
Washington, D.C. 


It is perfectly obvious that there must be a close relationship 
between the court and the community in general and the institu- 
tions in particular. No court is really very much stronger than the 
community facilities which it disposes of ; and institutions naturally 
recognize that the court determines the quantity and quality of in- 
mates it is going to be called on to deal with; so there must always 
be a close relationship between the institution and the court. 

I believe that judges of juvenile courts should visit the institu- 
tions to which they send children. A great many do; but some do 
not. Unless there is some plan of visiting, there is loss to the court 
and to the institution. 

The history of training schools for delinquents in the United 
States is not long. The first training school was the House of Ref- 
uge established in New York in 1824. The Society for Prevention 
of Pauperism which started that agency described its activities as 
“a sort of prison, a manufactory, and a school.” It is interesting to 
recall the changes in nomenclature of institutions dealing with de- 
linquents. First we talked about “reform schools ;” then we talked 
about “industrial schools;”’ then “training schools;” and now the 
fashionable term as applied to some institutions is “residential 
treatment centers.” 


Purpose and Methods 


The purpose of the institution has always been the same... 
to change behavior; but the methods emphasized as to how behavior 
is to be changed have been considerably altered over the years. At 
first, it was largely a matter of repression, of discipline interpreted 
in the negative sense; also a matter of doing considerable preach- 
ing, in the bad sense. Now we talk of “treatment,” but our ideas 
of treatment have varied. 

At first, emphasis was placed on habit formation, on a good 
group program; now, we are getting more and more into the psy- 
chiatric field. It is unnecessary to tell a group such as this that 
there are any number of different kinds of delinquents; and no 
court can carry on effectively unless it has a diagnostic facility. It 
may be a diagnostic center: an institution equipped to handle the 
youngsters over a period of weeks or months. It may be a psychia- 
tric service organized within the court itself. But there is clearly 
need for some kind of diagnostic service to determine what kind of 
youngster we are dealing with; and, if he is to be sent to an institu- 
tion, to what kind of institution he should go. 

Who should go to an institution? I submit to you that there are 
really three categories. First, there is the offender who has com- 
mitted some serious offense which has stirred up the community; 
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under ordinary conditions, he should probably go. Secondly, there 
is the less serious offender who either has no home or has so defec- 
tive a home that he cannot find constructive forces in that home. 
Thirdly, there is the offender who has become of greater impor- 
tance, the offender who is seriously sick emotionally or is so re- 
tarded that he cannot be treated in the community. 

The number of youngsters, committed to institutions is largely 
dependent on community resources. In a community in which re- 
sources are limited, there will be more sent to an institution. Ina 
community where there are various resources for treatment while 
the delinquent is in his home, fewer will be sent. 

There is one group I run into in training schools which worries 
me considerably: the chronic truant. In one school with which I 
am connected, it represents a good 35 percent of the population. It 
disturbs me to see a chronic truant sent to a training school where 
he will associate with youngsters who are much more advanced in 
delinquency. Another group consists of those who are “beyond 
parental control.” They are usually youngsters who need care, pos- 
sibly institutional care; but to put them in with this more advanced 
group seems to me open to very serious question. Community re- 
sources should be used to the limit. 


Persistent Problems 


There is a very difficult problem which training schools are 
confronted with: that is the problem of adjusting intake policy to 
facilities. I have been connected with one institution which failed 
to adjust its intake policy to its philosophy and to the facilities that 
it disposed of; and eventually it led to serious trouble and a com- 
plete modification of the whole program. The public institution 
is handicapped in following a selective intake policy. It has to take 
pretty much what is sent to it; but that is something that a great 
deal of thought should be given to. 

How long should a youngster stay in a training school? I think 
it is generally conceded that it should not exceed two years; but 
sending a youngster to a training school, because of overcrowded 
conditions, for three or six months is a complete social waste. All 
that is accompanied is taking the youngster out of circulation for 
that period of time; but as far as training him or making a change 
in his behavior, it is a waste of public and private money. 

Let me say a few words about certain parts of the institution. 
Most institutions have some kind of board. The private institution 
has a board which assumes responsibility for running the institu- 
tion. The public institution frequently has a board of advisors. 
The board can perform a useful function in terms of participating 
in the program. The problem of really getting a board to function 
effectively as a board is one which requires attention and one which 
is frequently neglected. Boards tend to degenerate into a perfunc- 
tory sort of organization performing no useful function. 

Of course, the superintendent of the institution is the key per- 
son. He is the one who sets the pace and creates the atmosphere. 
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Wherever there is a really effective training school, the superin- 
tendent is an outstanding person; and when we run into a training 
school of the more perfunctory kind, we usually find a superin- 
tendent who is not enterprising. 

The basic group in any training school is represented by cot- 
tage parents. They are the ones who come in close contact with the 
youngsters; and their qualifications and ability to deal with a dif- 
ficult job are of paramount importance. 

When it comes to discipline, a much debated field in the train- 
ing school picture, I think most persons connected with training 
schools nowadays are thoroughly opposed to corporal punishment, 
and for a quite definite reason. When corporal punishment is in- 
flicted by a father who cares for his son it is different than when 
it is inflicted by an officer who “beats up” a youngster who is hos- 
tile to him. The psychological effect is totally different. The 
tough boy receives corporal punishment without it having much ef- 
fect on him: He has beaten up people and he has been beaten up 
before; but with a rather sensitive youngster corporal punishment 
can have a destructive effect. 

I suppose one of the most important phases of institutional 
care is the release procedure. The orthodox view is that the release 
procedure should be vested in the staff of the institution. Two 
schools which I have been connected follow a different procedure: 
They have parole hearings, rather formal in nature. The record 
of the youngster is brought before the members of the board or 
committee and is examined by them. They hear the recommenda- 
tions of the staff and discuss the case with the staff, then the boy 
is interviewed and the parole authority is vested in that committee. 
I think there are advantages in that method. We can’t afford not 
to think of the community; and sometimes the staff is less identi- 
fied with the community than some members of the board. Fur- 
thermore, it brings board members in close contact witk the school. 


Supervision on Release 


The question of supervision on release is the $64 question. We 
spend an enormous amount of time, energy and money on improv- 
ing our training schools; and having done that we frequently pro- 
ject the youngster back into the community which had a part in 
shaping his delinquency, with inadequate supervision and, some- 
times, with no supervision at all. We are losing the social value of 
our investment in the training school. Any youngster who comes 
out of a training school, especially if he has been there any length 
of time, has certain handicaps. He is not helped to reestablish him- 
self in the community. Frequently the public school is not very 
receptive to him; social organizations are not receptive; the com- 
munity as a whole is not receptive. That is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of this whole problem . . . supervision of the youngster 
when he is released. 

We have found in Washington one solution which has merit. 
We have called it the Society of Sponsors; and it is composed of 
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from 200 to 300 men and women, each undertaking to befriend a 
boy or girl or adult from one of the correctional institutions in the 
District of Columbia. Frequently, these sponsors grow into parole 
advisors. They visit and learn to know the boy in the institution, 
and when he is released they act as volunteer assistant to the parole 
officer who is the responsible person. There must be a close rela- 
tionship between the parole officer and the sponsor, but it can be 
worked out to the benefit of the youngster. For instance, I have 
anywhere from 6 to 9 youngsters for whom I am parole advisor in 
the District of Columbia. I see them, if necessary, three or five 
times a week, which would be totally impossible for a parole officer. 
If I feel that something is going wrong, I get in touch with the 
parole officer and he is the authoritarian person in the picture. I 
am the friend, so to speak. 


Surveying Success 


How successful is the training school? That is a question 
which is always asked and for which there is really no satisfactory 
answer. I think there has been a pretty thorough study made by 
the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School in New York which showed 
they had about 70 percent success. That was a fairly scientific 
study. Other than that, I know of no other scientific study that 
has been made of the results of a training school program. The 
mystic number of 70 percent is almost invariably quoted. 

There are institutions now which are trying to start such a 
followup study. It is expensive and difficult. It is difficult from 
several points of view. First, how are you going to measure suc- 
cess? For instance, if a youngster who had been stealing cars, 
after leaving the training school indulges in some very much less 
serious misbehavior, are you going to put him down as a success or 
as a failure? That was the point of criticism of the Glueck study 
of the inmates of the West Concord Reformatory in 1929 when it 
was shown that 70 percent of the ex-inmates over a period of years 
had failed. It isn’t an easy job to do; but it is something the pub- 
lic, I think, is going to insist we do, especially nowadays when 
training schools have become so much more expensive than they 
were in the past. 

That raises another question. What can we reasonably expect 
of a training school? Training school superintendents really take 
too much punishment. They receive youngsters with whom the 
community and the church and the school have all failed; and they 
are expected to rehabilitate those youngsters within the space of a 
year at the maximum, and frequently in six months’ time or even 
less. That is expecting something that is unreasonable. The best 
that can be done is a 50 or 60 percent job; and in many communi- 


ties I should think 50 or 60 percent would represent a notable 
achievement. 
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Greetings to the Fellows of the 
Second Session 


By DR. CHARLES B. NUTTING, Acting Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


I am delighted to be here and to say a few 
words to this group. I believe that never in my 
professional career have I encountered so many 
judges at once; but I welcome you all. 

The fact that you are meeting in this City 
with all its interesting problems, and meeting 
under the sponsorship which you have is ex- 
tremely significant. To my mind, your meeting 
symbolizes something of basic importance to the 
community, to your association, and perhaps even 
more so to the country as a whole. 

Pittsburgh, as you know, is a city that is very proud of its 
technology, heavy industry, and its medicine. We are proud par- 
ticularly at the University of Dr. Salk and his antipolio vaccine. 
But I sometimes think we tend in Pittsburgh to talk a little too 
much about the achievements of science and medicine, great as 
they are. Perhaps it is due to my own professional prejudices that 
I think there are other things that in the long run may be even 
more important. 

Civilization has survived plagues and disasters of various 
sorts, but no civilization has ever survived without a just govern- 
ment and proper administration of its laws. It seems to me that 
in this meeting we are recognizing the importance of judicial ad- 
ministration in this community and this nation. Not only is this 
true: but the fact that you are judges of a particular kind seems 
to me to be significant also. It ties in with one of the notions I 
have had ever since I have been connected with legal education, 
that law, if it is to justify itself, must further the interests of soci- 
ety. Its legal devices must be worked out, developed, and adopted 
to enable society to accomplish worthwhile objectives. 

I speak here very much as a layman; but I believe I am right 
in saying that perhaps in juvenile courts, as they are developing 
in this country, we get a greater and clearer recognition of that 
point than anywhere else in the judicial system. I know that you 
are trying to do constructive work for the benefit of individual 
youngsters; and I know in so doing you necessarily are concerned 
with their economic, social, and psychological backgrounds. 

It seems to me then a highly appropriate thing that you are 
meeting here. ‘It is a highly important thing you are doing; and 
it is a compliment to the University that you took the time, Judge 
Schramm, from your busy schedule to come here and see us. 

Thank you. 
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Greetings to the Fellows of the 
Third Session 


By DR. EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD, Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


It is a great pleasure to greet you, not only because of who you 
are, but because this is the first greeting I have officially extended 
to any group since I became Chancellor-Elect a year and a half ago. 


The press in Pittsburgh and a certain amount of the press on 
the East Coast has carried a good deal of comment about the Uni- 
versity changing its basic character. The Trustees have made a 
decision to change the institution into what has been referred to 
often as one of the world’s foremost educational institutions. I am 
sure there have been many reactions to this kind of comment—on 
some people’s part scepticism; on the part of others, concern for 
fear that in this effort, particularly if it is successful, the Univer- 
sity may lose track of some of its existing traditions which have 
made it the institution which it is today. , 


One of those great traditions I think has been the concept of 
service to humanity. The University of Pittsburgh in this region, 
not just the immediate metropolitan area, has developed an almost 
unprecedented concept of being an integral part of the community 
itself. 

What I am really trying to bring to you in this greeting is 
this: A fervent plea that you not feel that because of our inten- 
tions to broaden the base of the institution’s appeal to a greater 
national and international level, any effort will be made to reduce 
the situation of this integral relationship with the community. In- 
deed, beyond pleading with you not to think this, I promise you 
that this will not occur. 

What we should like to have is an institution that retains the 
vitality of this relationship and has the other as well, so it shall be 
regarded as an assurement rather than relinquishment of what the 
institution has always stood for. I think you can help us a great 
deal; and primarily by asking us to help you. We have a good 
many professional schools and basic disciplines here which should 
be of some assistance to you, perhaps assistance in the way of rea- 
sonably fundamental research in community problems important 
to you; perhaps in the way of training people that may be neces- 
sary for your staffs, or indeed through some of our schools in 
training those who will replace you as judges, so they will be able 
to carry on in a way you think essential. 

These schools are here to help the community, as well as the 
nation and world; and I beg you to help us keep alive a very real 
tradition and extend it into areas by asking for help every time 
you can. 
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Spiritual Values 


I 
In Family and in Community Life 


By DR. SOLOMON B. FREEHOF, Rabbi 
Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh 


Friends, there is a rather historic English 
proverb still current. It goes: “I would just as 
leave be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb.” What 
it means to say is clear enough, that since I am 
going to be punished anyhow, I might as well en- 
joy my crime. But, what is particularly interest- 
ing about the proverb is the strange phrasing. 
What does it mean to be hanged for a sheep, to be 
hanged for a lamb? Obviously the proverb arose 
when it could express actual living conditions. In 
England up to two centuries ago, people were 
hanged for stealing a sheep, were hanged for stealing a lamb. In 
fact, every felony, highway robbery of other kinds, was a capital 
crime unless it amounted to less than a shilling. 

Thus the very proverb is a residue of a very harsh day. So it 
is clear, from just thinking of the circumstances from which that 
proverb arose, that we have made great progress in criminology. 
The punishment much more nearly fits the crime committed than 
it did in the past and also our progress has been in penology. We 
handle prisoners with much more intelligence and much more 
mercy and with greater hope in their rehabilitation than ever we 
have handled criminals in the past. 

Now, added to this improved handling of criminals, comes 
sociology, a comparatively new science, and says: It is all well and 
good to handle criminals better, but what about that which makes 
him a criminal? Do you not notice his environment, that a large 
percentage of criminals come from a certain restricted slum dis- 
trict? Thus the science of sociology taught us that it is essential 
to prevent a man from becoming a criminal by improving his en- 
vironment. As a result of the influence of that science, we have 
had playgrounds and settlement houses and, in recent years, better 
housing, and so forth. Now, in addition to the science of sociology 
comes the baby of the sciences, namely, psychology, which says 
sociology is all right and the environment does matter, but crim- 
inals come from good housing too. Therefore it is much more im- 
portant to look not merely at a man’s outer environment but into 
his inner landscape. What are his psychic instincts like, that were 
thwarted, bitter? What you need is psychological understanding. 
So we have added to our knowledge the techniques of crime-psy- 
chology and are handling people with deeper understanding. 

Now the remarkable thing is this: In spite of our improve- 
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ment in criminology, penology, in spite of the better social environ- 
ments and in spite of the deeper understanding that has come to 
us from psychology, nevertheless, anyone who had to deal with the 
problem, as you gentlemen do, knows well that the incidence of 
crime has not diminished. This is a shocking fact to face. Have 
our so-called sciences not been true sciences? No, that is not so, 
and it is not wise to belie our own convictions. We know we have 
improved. Our techniques and our understanding and our justice 
have improved. Then why has there been no progress? 


Tidal Forces 


Perhaps the only way to visualize the situation is by a sort of 
analogy. Let us imagine that a man is fishing in the sea about two 
miles off shore. When he is about finished fishing, he decides that 
the time has come to return home. He turns his boat to the shore. 
It is a good boat and has a good engine and he can run it with skill. 
He heads the boat shoreward, goes in the proper direction, the en- 
gine works smoothly and he cuts the waves in the right direction. 
But after a half hour he finds he is not a bit nearer the shore than 
when he started. Obviously, he realizes, there is a tide against 
him. The tide is pushing him out to sea and the best that he can 
do with all the techniques and all the skill and all the good equip- 
ment at his disposal is just to hold his own. Thus it well may be 
that there is a tide in modern life which is counteracting everything 
that we are doing, although everything that we are doing is right. 
It seems to me that it would be wise if we devoted a little time to 
the study of these invisible “tidal” forces that are sufficiently 
powerful, at least to neutralize much of the worthy effort which 
we are with justice and with intelligence expending. What sort of 
a tide is there in modern life? 


As much as you read about the problems of youthful delin- 
quency, you are always susceptible to fresh shock when you get 
new statistics or somebody writes with a little bit of extra vivid- 
ness. Just about a year ago, Dr. Benjamin Fine, the Education 
Editor of the New York Times, wrote his book on juvenile delin- 
quency in which he indicated that within a year there would be such 
an augmentation of the number of delinquents as to amount to a 
million. Now it is obvious that if the ranks of criminality are being 
recruited from youth, homes have something to do with it. This 
obvious fact leads us to the by now disgusting cliche that everything 
is the fault of the home, the family and parents. That is a non 
sequitur. 

Homes may indeed be the place where the investigation has to 
be made, but the conclusion that parents are to blame is at least 
hasty. Evidently the trouble is somewhere in the home and yet it 
is not quite just to say that it is the fault of parents. Parents want 
their children to be decent. According to the best of their ability 
they exert their efforts in the directions they have been taught to 
exert them. It is evidently something bigger than the average 
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parents’ conscious actions and it is that that I would like, if I may, 
to emphasize this afternoon. 

There has definitely been in one generation and a half a tre- 
mendous change in the atmosphere of the family. The curious 
thing is that this change has been so consciously achieved as a great 
desideratum, and once achieved was looked upon as a declaration 
of liberty for the growing generation. You know what it was. It 
was the rebellion against the restrictive, over-stern, old-fashioned 
family which, among English-speaking families, was denominated 
as the Victorian family; but it was the same among all peoples 
about a generation and a half ago. Father was the head of the 
house. When he came in, a hush fell and his words were law, never 
explained. They were edicts. Then gradually, as a sort of delayed 
effect, from Rousseau some four generations earlier, then from 
some experiments in education, then through the child study move- 
ment, all of which were nobly intended, was brewed a revolution 
against the old, stern, repressive Victorian family. The bright 
young people (1 trust many of us were part of that group because 
it was all nobly intended) would say: Enough of this tyranny; 
democracy must start in the family. We do not want autocracy or 
autocratic parents. We want comradeship, free speech, free ex- 
pression on the part of the child and sweet reasonableness. Par- 
ents shall become the companions, the pals of their children. 


The Family Revolution 


With great effort we achieved this revolution, but now, dear 
friends, in the last year or two, in the last three or four years, we 
are beginning to take a second and hard and disillusioned look at 
the new family, the free, comradely, pally family which we had so 
labored with and with so much idealism achieved. In the first 
place, we are beginning to see that no social reform has any chances 
at validity which is based upon a self-delusion, and this concept of 
“nalship” between parents and children is basically a delusion. A 
child does need a pal, but he doesn’t want you. He wants contem- 
poraries. A little girl of five asks her twenty-five year old mother 
whether she ever met George Washington. The gulf between the 
twenties and the pre-teens is enormous and the presumption that 
there is actually palship and equality there is a delusion. 

Besides, it was based upon a misconception of the purpose of 
society. Society is governed by rules, by laws; the majesty and 
authority of law is not in the police power. Police power is a final 
emergency ; for if the average citizen made up his mind to violate 
the law, there would not be enough policemen or enough money to 
hire policemen to achieve order. The only order lies in the order- 
liness of the average man, the belief in the rightness of law; and 
there is no power in the world able to force upon a citizenry that 
does not believe in law any obedience to it. The belief in law, this 
habit of obedience, is not an intellectual fact; it is a spiritual fact. 
It is a psychic attitude. By the time a child is six or seven it is 
already, in that regard, a finished product. The child must begin 
to learn early that there are rules in life and that it is much more 
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comfortable and much more sensible to assume that your elders are 
not fools. At all events, it is less trouble to obey unless, of course, 
your conscience absolutely rebels. So a child must be given a life 
of a certain amount of rules whose trustworthiness he can rely on 
and whose just enforcement he can count on. In other words, the 
child from his early years must be prepared for society; and we 
are understanding for the first time that a too-pally home and 
ungoverned home leads to a lawless society. 

This is a world-wide situation in the western world. Two gen- 
erations of children have not been taught self-government in their 
first environment. Fortunately for us, psychology, which is so 
young a science that it is still flexible, is changing its mind about 
this whole business of child freedom. It says now that what a child 
needs most in the home is a sense of security and the sense of se- 
curity grows out of a feeling of reliability. The outer world away 
from the home is a chaos to the child. He wants to come into a place 
where it knows the rules, where he can count on things working 
out the way they are expected to work out and where parents are 
just and kind and reasonable. 


The Orderly Environment 


I have been a minister for a long time, and I have seen par- 
ents shudder at the verse in Scripture, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” Who would want to be honored? They want to be loved. 
But Scripture does not say it. Puppies love their parents. Love is 
an instinct, not a moral attainment. The difficulty is that the 
parents do not want to rise to the status where they merit respect. 
Once we understand that a child needs parents to respect, then as 
much as the parent may not like to be respected, it is his duty to 
become a person who can be respected. 

A child needs security and we have to keep on doing the best 
we can until the psychological change of atmosphere begins to ex- 
press itself in literature and in child guidance courses and parents 
are once more willing to take the role that nature intended them to 
take, older than their children and responsible generations. We 
want no reversions to the old Victorian tyranny, but a decent kind- 
liness and a just firmness. The child must have an orderly early 
environment; and that the parent must gird his strength to achieve. 
When we achieve that again without the harshness of the past, but 
with decent reasonableness and firmness, then we will have gained 
a governed childhood and every home will contribute to the order- 
liness of society. 


At the Boston Conference in June, Rev. George A. Avery, 
George H. Deike, Mrs. Sophie L. Schramm, and William E. Yeager 
were unanimously elected to honorary membership in the Founda- 
tion, thus joining the distinguished company of Arthur E. Braun, 
Mrs. E. Paul DuPont, Hon. Herbert Hoover, Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Mrs. Arthur E. Johnson, Richard K. Mellon, Alan M. Scaife, and | 
Edward R. Weidlein. (Please see pages 38 to 41.) 
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Spiritual Values 
II 
The Juvenile Judiciary — Inspiration 


By RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY, Secretary 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D.C. 


Meeting with you judges is a continuous inspiration to me. I 
have learned a great deal from you, and I am learning more each 
day. I am always impressed, as I move about the country, by the 
influence you have in your own communities; so that I think many 
times that the institutions over which you preside are really the ex- 
tended shadows of individuals who have convictions about human 
actions, individuals who love human beings. 

One judge told me yesterday that he had been asked what 
should be the outstanding characteristic of a welfare worker, and 
he said it should be the ability to love the unlovely. So I am 
impressed also by the reverberations from your contact with insti- 
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tutions for children for which I have some responsibility: the 
appreciation they are developing of the work of judges, of the 
unity and interest of the judges in people, and of their individual- 
ization of the children who are brought before them. 

This last is a remarkable characteristic, because in this age 
of organization, sometimes the individual is lost as in a huge ma- 
chine. You are part of the hope of the new times. We are making 
progress in applying our Christian concepts to our neighbors. Your 
own example is a great source of interest to the institutions to 
which you commit children. It is pointing a new way because we all 
teach more by example than by precept. We cannot forget as 
judges the facts we know as men; and the judge uses these facts 
at his own discretion. 


The independence of the judiciary is one of its greatest charac- 
teristics. It is hard to interpret this to other countries; that you 
are independent of the legislature; that you are on your own, as it 
were. You have the last word in regard to the children who come 
before the court: nobody can force a decision, although there are 
many agencies that give me the impression that they think there 
ought to be some law to enable them to tell you what to do; agencies 
that would like to see dispositions as to children removed from the 
judiciary and entrusted to some administrative group. I don’t 
want to see that come. I want to see judges take cognizance of 
social data freely. I want to preserve the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. 

Sometimes I think many of you are not sufficiently conscious 
of your potentials in the community. We like to regard juvenile 
court judges as the great leaders in all social movements in their 
communities. We want them to assume the positions of leader- 
ship. We want them to be sources of inspiration to the agencies 
developing services for children, both on the professional and on 
the volunteer basis. In this field, judges can exert great influence 
in the development of constructive programs. 

Your interest in social movements is needed. We are changing 
the whole picture in our communities. We have vast shifts of 
population; and we are not always preserving the best traditions 
of the old in bringing in the new. We are catering to the very 
rich and the very poor, but pushing out the middle-class people. 
We are not fully integrating the newcomers among us. 

One of our most serious problems is that of housing. We are 
making vast changes in our cities, and Pittsburgh is a most notable 
example; yet we are failing in one thing, we are failing in this that 
we are not providing adequate housing. Actually we are spread- 
ing more and more slums. We are cleaning out some areas and 
polluting others. You can see that happening in almost every city. 
It is happening in Washington and in New York where in spite 
of an increase in housing developments people are becoming more 
and more crowded, with housing facilities deteriorating more and 
more each day. You judges are in a strategic position to call the 
attention of people to these things. You can do something about 
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it; and it is a matter that will have to be attacked locally. Gov- 
ernment will not do it. Our present housing administrators will 
hardly do it. As a housing pioneer still active after 25 years of 
endeavor and study, I know these people; and I keep challenging 
them about the present situation. 

Another problem is that of institutional isolationism. We are 
passing through a great transition, and I see some hope on the 
horizon. Our institutions are developing closer contacts with the 
community. Recently I talked with the international head of the 


Mr. Avery, Mr. Nitsch, Mr. Yeager and Judge Schramm at the buffet supper. 


Sisters of the Good Shepherd who operate 62 institutions in the 
United States for training wayward girls. I suggested her staffs 
would have to become better prepared for their work; they would 
need to learn to know the community from which their students 
come and to which they would return; they would have to develop 
a followup program to implement the training given girls while 
living with them. It may mean establishing transition homes 
downtown where girls can live while going to work each day until 
they become adjusted to the community. 

I know the courts are helping to supplement the present limita- 
tions of the institutions. I feel the courts have a place in this 
planning because they share the institution’s responsibility for the 
children under care. 

Again, I say it is a great pleasure for me to be here. You are 
a constant source of inspiration to me, an example to many people 
with whom I have contact. 
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Spiritual Values 


Ill 
Better Off or Better 


By REV. GEORGE A. AVERY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Years ago in the seminary, I had the privilege of hearing Dan 
Crawford speak. Dan, you remember, was a missionary to Africa. 
At the time that I heard him he had just finished serving a period 
of more than twenty years in the interior of that continent, during 
which time he had not seen a single white man. 

I shall never forget hearing him describe the scene that took 
place on the sea coast of Africa after he and a group of the older 
men from the tribes to which he had ministered had trekked the 
many miles from the interior. They had insisted on accompanying 
him: their beloved friend was to return to England, to leave them 
for good, perhaps. 


As they stood on the beach in the moonlight, Dan pointed in 
the general direction of England, and began to tell them of how 
much better off than they the people in England were. He told of 
the many conveniences that the whites possessed; and talked at 
great length of the things that made life so much easier for them 
than it was for the people of Africa. Finally he stopped speaking, 
certain that he had convinced his friends that the people of the 
white race were indeed far better off than they, when one of the 
old men turned to him and very quietly and with great dignity ob- 
served, “Ah, but to be better off is not to be better.” 

I think we can help people to be better by helping them to be 
better off. I have seen it done. So, let us give them better homes 
in which to live, better food to eat, better clothing to wear, and all 
the other things which make them better off; but in our efforts to 
combat the disease which plagues us—delinquency, God forbid that 
we should ever lose sight of the fact that to be better off is not 
necessarily to be better. 


Some years ago, I read a story of a man who had always loved 
roses, but had never had the opportunity to grow them. I feel that 
it would be fitting to tell it to you now: 

When financial success fell to his lot, his first reaction was 
that here, at last, was the opportunity to do what he had longed to 
do for so many years. So he bought what he was told was the best 
book on the cultivation of roses that could be found. That night 
after dinner he sat down to read it from beginning to end. Strange 
to relate, however, he read only the first sentence of the first chap- 
ter, and not one word more. For the remainder of the evening he 
sat and meditated upon that sentence. Strange, I say? No, not so 
strange when you know what those words were: “He who would 
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nt beautiful roses in his garden must have beautiful roses in his 
eart.” 

I am sure you see the significance of this truth. Need I spend 
our time in its defense? Of course not, for I am sure that none of 
you will challenge it! Surely no one will take the infinite pains that 
are necessary, and give the great amount of time that must be 
spent, to grow beautiful roses, unless deep within his neart there 
lies an intense love for such flowers and an overwhelming desire 
to grow them. 


Centuries ago, a great Man expressed the same thought when 
He said, “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” It seems to 
me, then, that if we are to be victorious in our war upon juvenile 
delinquency, first, by preventing its development in those not yet 
afflicted, and secondly, by curing those already contaminated, we 
must pay a great deal of attention to the heart. If this be so, I 
feel that we must use every force at our command that would tend 
to influence the hearts and minds of our youth for good. 


May I be bold enough to suggest to you that not the least of 
these forces is that of religion. Yet how often it is forgotten! 

If we are to make children better, we must do so from the in- 
side out. Whatever means we use must be designed to change their 
hearts and minds. There will be no beautiful roses in their lives 
until they first have beautiful roses in their hearts. Surely, in our 
efforts to accomplish this result, the moral and spiritual teachings 
of our great religions cannot be disregarded. 

Youth is the age of idealism, of hero worship and of dreams. 
There have been many noble ideals and many good heroes through 
the centuries. There are many today. If youth insists on devoting 
itself to ideals, worshiping heroes and dreaming dreams, we are 
faced with the problem of giving them high ideals, noble heroes 
and beautiful dreams. I submit to you that in religion— not cold 
and formal, but intensely vital—we have a fitting means of achiev- 
ing this end. 

We have heard about the need of a return to the authoritative 
home, and I believe that all that the Doctor has told us is true; but 
I feel we must go one step farther. We must return to the religious 
home, the God-fearing home where those ennobling principles of 
religion and morality that are learned, alas, too often, no longer at 
mother’s knee, but only in the church or synagogue, are practiced 
by: the members of the family day by day. How can we expect a 
boy coming from a home where the name of God is never used ex- 
cept as an oath, where every law that can be broken in safety is 


broken every day, to do anything other than what his father and 
his mother do? 


So, then, let us give our children those things that make them 
better off, and encourage them to earn more of such things through 
their own efforts. But let us remember that material benefits are 
not enough. We owe them more than this. We must touch their 
hearts with the ideals that only religion can provide. 
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A Tribute to Mr. Yeager 


I want to pay tribute to Mr. Yeager for the statesmanlike 
vision he has shown in causing this institute to come into existence. 
It takes keen insight to recognize the need of education for judges. 
We do need education; and the best education we can get is that to 
be obtained from each other ... how do I do it? how do you do it? 
what is the best way to do it? how can we get along with the police? 
with other courts? how can we make lawyers understand that we 
are legitimate children with the right to exist and that we have a 
good legal foundation? and how we can keep the social workers 
from using us as a rubber stamp to affix to their casework analyses 
and conclusions? We have a hard job. 

Another reason why our job is hard is that no one has suffi- 
cient knowledge to understand the nature of human nature. After 
you have done your best, if you have imagination and heart, you 
wonder whether that was best or not,: if you did right by “Little 
Nell” or “Little Jimmy” or how many mistakes you have made. If 
there is any class on earth that has greater need for humility than 
any other class, it is those of us who preside in juvenile courts, and 
become the instruments of destiny in the lives of children and 
youth. 

It is no joke to play God in the destiny of children. 

Judge Schramm suggested that I “played politics” in selecting 
the one who was to succeed me when I retired after 31 years of 
service on the juvenile court bench. I plead guilty to that charge. 
My motive in selecting Judge Marion W. Gooding who is here to- 
night was that I believed he, more than any other I knew, could be 
trusted to look after the troubled and wayward children of our 
community. 

Judge Gooding became incensed over the so-called comic books 
and spoke before all the PTA’s and ministerial groups and others 
who would listen and secured the passing of an ordinance creating 
a commission to fumisate those confounded comics. It is nice to 
have some one who is young and doesn’t realize that things can’t 
be done; because sometimes he tries and does them! 


I have found, too, that when the children speak they usually do 
a better job than we do, and it makes more sense. It is more simple 
and direct. They are not trying to see what effect it will have on 
this group or that . . . they just blurt out what is in their minds 
and hearts. We have a Peace Officers’ Association in Florida, and 
they conducted an essay contest for children of junior and senior 
high school, with prizes for the best essays. 

The first-prize winner was a 16-year-old girl. She said this: 
“Many adults shrink from administering discipline. That is a cow- 
ardiy act. Discipline should never be avoided: it is too important. 
An adult administering discipline to a child must be firm, fair, and, 
above all, consistent. This discipline holds the child’s world to- 
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gether because it helps him make sense out of existence. Discipline 
gives dimensions to a child’s life.” 

This 16-year-old miss is flying in the face of the psychologists. 
They say to let the little folk express themselves and they’ll find 
the answers and work it out all right. This girl says they need dis- 
cipline, and God knows we all need discipline; and the adoption of 
some code or set of principles without any psychological alibi is 
necessary if there is to be decency and order in this world. Some- 
times I think we get too psychological. 

We can do more in juvenile court than in most other courts be- 
cause we are not so hampered and tangled in technicalities and ad- 
versary proceedings, where someone is trying to make one thing 
so and someone else is trying to make another thing so, and neither 
is interested in the truth. 


Walter Scott Criswell 


Resolution of Thanks 
May 11, 1956 


WHEREAS the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County has with 
great solicitude provided for the comfort of the Fellows of the Sec- 
ond Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute by 
unfailing and untiring courtesy and consideration; and 


WHEREAS this has contributed in no small measure to the 
efficiency of the Institute and the pleasure and benefit of the 
Fellows: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fellows of the 
Second Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
express and record their great and sincere appreciation to Judge 
Schramm and all his associates, including those who staff and 
manage the institutions and agencies that cooperate in the service 
of children as a part of the team which is known as the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County. 


Chris Barnette Bruce P. Henderson 
Adrian Bonnelly Edwin A. Henry 
Clarence E. Conley Brooks Jones 

Harold S. Ewing John J. Kenney 

James N. Gehrig W. W. Lessley 

John S. Gonas Elwood Franklin Melson 
Marion W. Gooding Keymous Alton Pate 
Carl S. Gregg Robert C. Underwood 
Sam Sloan Harben Walter Pierre Wells 


Arlos J. Harbert Dorothy Young 
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Resolution of Thanks 


May 11, 1956 


WHEREAS the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
of Pennsylvania has entertained the following-named judges of 
children’s courts in the Second Session of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute, thus providing the opportunity and occa- 
sion of mutually helpful and inspiring fellowship between these 
judges and also the rare experience of consulting with and absorb- 
ing much from the eminent consultants, leaders, and speakers who 
gave of themselves and of their talents to the program of the In- 
stitute; and 


WHEREAS the inauguration and continued maintenance of 
this Institute is a beautiful exemplification of the spirit of Masonry 
in reaching, in loving-kindness, over and through all separating 
and man-made labels to all children in need or distress; and 


WHEREAS this Institute has been the means of sharpening 
the skills, focusing and bringing into light the problems, and gen- 
erally improving the services of the courts for children to the mil- 
lion deprived and bewildered youths and children who each year 
come in conflict with or need the protection of the law: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Fellows of the 
Second Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute do hereby 
express and record their deep appreciation to the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the unique and en- 
riching experience of participating in the fellowship of this epoch- 
making project of kindness to the troubled children of America; 
and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a particular expression 
of appreciation and gratitude be directed to Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, 
Right Worshipful Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania, and to Mr. William E. Yeager, 
Right Worshipful Past Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons 
of Pennsylvania, and the members of the Children’s Service Com- 
mittee. 


Chris Barnette Bruce P. Henderson 
Adrian Bonnelly Edwin A. Henry 
Clarence E. Conley Brooks Jones 

Harold S. Ewing John J. Kenney 

James N. Gehrig W. W. Lessley 

John S. Gonas Elwood Franklin Melson 
Marion W. Gooding Keymous Alton Pate 
Carl S. Gregg Robert C. Underwood 
Sam Sloan Harben Walter Pierre Wells 


Arlos J. Harbert Dorothy Young 
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A Mother’s Day Tribute 
To One of Pittsburgh’s Great Mothers 
Mrs. Sophie L. Schramm 


May 11, 1956 
WHEREAS this is the eve of Mother’s Day; and 


WHEREAS it is fitting at this time for those who love chil- 
dren to express their appreciation to God’s greatest instrumentality 
for the rearing of children, namely, the Good Mother; and 


WHEREAS in the City of Pittsburgh there is a frail little 
mother who has brought forth, reared and inspired a son who 
stands among the first of those citizens who serve children in this 
great city; and 


WHEREAS this great mother, like most such mothers, has 
held herself in humility and modesty, in the background; and 


WHEREAS the Fellows of the Second Session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Juvenile Court Institute seek to honor themselves in 
honoring and remembering this great mother, Mrs. Sophie L. 
Schramm, who has produced and inspired their great leader, the 
Honorable Gustav L. Schramm; and 


WHEREAS it seems appropriate to express the appreciation 
in a small but tangible way: 


THEREFORE, The Fellows of the Second Institute do hereby 
present this small token gift to the Pennsylvania Mason Children’s 
Fund in honor of and in grateful appreciation to this great mother 
who as a teacher, as a wife, and as a mother exemplifies the mean- 
ing of womanhood and motherhood in the life of our Nation. 


Chris Barnette Bruce P. Henderson 
Adrian Bonnelly Edwin A. Henry 
Clarence E. Conley Brooks Jones 

Harold S. Ewing John J. Kenney 

James N. Gehrig W. W. Lessley 

John S. Gonas Elwood Franklin Melson 
Marion W. Gooding Keymous Alton Pate 
Carl S. Gregg Robert C. Underwood 
Sam Sloan Harben Walter Pierre Wells 
Arlos J. Harbert Dorothy Young 


Fellows of the Second Session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
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Closing Remarks 


I am happy to have the privilege of representing this group 
of fellows this evening to offer our thanks and appreciation for 
the opportunity of being here. ° 

During the course of this week, I was asked several times what 
other Grand Lodges are doing in this regard. I have had to answer, 
“Nothing.” I feel no other place in the United States, no other 
Grand Lodge can do what the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania is 
doing because there is only one Gustav L. Schramm. There is only 
one Juvenile Court of Allegheny County. There is no other like it 
in existence. 

Last Tuesday evening we were addressed by Monsignor 
O’Grady and Dr. George Avery. I was impressed by a suggestion 
of Dr. Avery’s who said it is better to light a candle than to sit 
back and curse the darkness. It seems to me we have the finest ex- 
ample in the world of that in the efforts of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. They are lighting candles here in Pittsburgh, and 
sending them out all over the United States ... already more than 
24 states in three sessions of the institute. 

What a marvelous thing that lighting of candles is! 

It reminds me of the story of a little Swiss village: At the 
end of the day you start up the slope of a mountain; and as you 
look across the valley at the mountain beyond, you see a little Al- 
pine church on the other side of the valley. There you stay until 
the dusk begins to gather; and as the dusk deepens you hear the 
bells of the church peal out and see lights starting up down in the 
valley until there is a procession of lights ascending the other 
mountain. As they reach the church, they enter; and soon you 
discern the outlines of the windows. As the number of people hold- 
ing candles within the church grows larger, the windows take on 
a rosy hue until finally the whole church seems to be aglow: each 
individual brings his own light and the church blooms forth as a 
magnificent rose window that you can see from the other side of 
the valley. 

So this institute is sending light out all over the United States. 
Each one of us is taking a candle back into his own community. 
Maybe we can inspire other organizations, whether they be Grand 
Lodges of Masons or some other organization for boys and girls, 
maybe we can do something that will help to inspire them to do 
something about the big job we all have to do. We may not be able 
to duplicate the Juvenile Court of Allegheny because we cannot 
do exactly that; but we can contribute something from our ex- 
perience; each bearing his candle, and all joining together across 
the country, we can illuminate the whole scene of juvenile delin- 
quency, juvenile neglect. We can secure better service for the 
— crippled children who throng the juvenile courts of 

merica. 


Frank W. Nicholas 
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Resolution of Thanks | 


July 19, 1956 


WHEREAS the following named as Fellows of the Third Ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute received 
enlightenment, inspiration, and courage to carry on their tasks of 
serving the deprived and neglected children who come to their 
courts for protection, succor, guidance or treatment; and 


WHEREAS the said Fellows are deeply grateful for this op- 
portunity to improve their service to children; and 


WHEREAS they have been the guests of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania and owe to that Body 


this opportunity to prepare themselves better to serve troubled 
children: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the said Fel- 
lows do hereby sincerely thank the Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of Pennsylvania for this opportunity; and that, in 
particular, they express their thanks to the R.W.G.M. Charles H. 
Nitsch and to the R.W.P.G.M. William E. Yeager, Chairman of the 
Children’s Service Committee of the Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of Pennsylvania and his fellow members on this 
Committee. 


William G. Barthold 
Edward G. Bauer 
Roy I. Carson 
Edwin M. Clark 
Harry B. Crytzer 
Holland M. Gary 
James F. Henninger 
John Inghram Hook 
John M. Klepser 
Thomas F. Lansberry 
Paul S. Lehman 

A. H. Lipez 


Edward P. Little 

H. Robert Mays 

Lee A. McCracken 
Ivan J. McKenrick 
Frank W. Nicholas 
John J. Pentz 
Forrest D. Pfalzgraf 
C. M. Ross 

Edwin H. Satterthwaite 
Dale F. Shughart 
Clyde S. Shumaker 
Don J. Young, Jr. 
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Resolution of Thanks 


July 19, 1956 


WHEREAS THE TWENTY-FOUR MEMBERS OF THE 
THIRD SESSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MASON JUVE- 
NILE COURT INSTITUTE, being moved to express their grati- 
tude and appreciation to Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County and his loyal staff for their courtesy 
and kindness, as well as for the substantial provision of food at the 
initial banquet and through the hospitable luncheons made and 
provided and served personally by the cheerful and charming ladies 
and gentlemen who make up Judge Schramm’s team; and 


REALIZING AND RECOGNIZING the fact that much of the 
inspiration and influence that has produced this outstanding court, 
its nationally distinguished Judge and its devoted staff has come 
from one Sophie L. Schramm, mother of the Judge, successful pro- 
moter of the “Sleepy Hollow” haven for the care of distressed and 
neglected children ; the one who saw the need and insisted on the es- 
tablishment of the Children’s Fund of the Juvenile Court for 
meeting the unusual and exceptional needs of deprived children 
who are wards of the Juvenile Court; the moving spirit who caused 
the Children’s Service Committee of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons to establish a similar fund for the 
deprived children of Pennsylvania (same to be available through 
the request of the Judges of Children’s Courts in this State), and 
the same fund now having been established : 


IT APPEARED TO THE TWENTY-FOUR FELLOWS OF 
THE THIRD SESSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MASON 
JUVENILE COURT INSTITUTE that the most appropriate 
means to express their appreciation to Judge Schramm and his 
loyal staff would be to present the accompanying gift to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of the Children’s Committee of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania in honor of and in the 
name of Sophie L. Schramm. 


William G. Barthold Edward P. Little 
Edward G. Bauer H. Robert Mays 
Roy I. Carson Lee A. McCracken 
Edwin M. Clark Ivan J. McKenrick 
Harry B. Crytzer Frank W. Nicholas 
Holland M. Gary John J. Pentz 

James F. Henninger Forrest D. Pfalzgraf 
John Inghram Hook C. M. Ross 

John M. Klepser Edwin H. Satterthwaite 
Thomas F. Lansherry Dale F. Shughart 
Paul S. Lehman Clyde S. Shumaker 
A. H. Lipez Don J. Young, Jr. 
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